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AUTO INDUSTRY BUYS LESS STEEL 


On a Tonnage Basis 


Millions of Tons 


Dota: Iron Age 


One out of every six tons of steel sold 
goes into an automobile. But with build- 
ing and miscellaneous takings on the rise, 
“Pittsburgh” has become less dependent 


on “Detroit” — statistically. Peak auto con- 


On a Percentage Basis 


sumption — 7,300,000 tons— was in 1929. 
Peak percentage, when one out of every 
four tons made went into a motor vehicle, 
was 1935. But steel prices, when auto 


makers buy, have a way of shrinking. 
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A MONTH IN 3 WAY SAVIN 


Reiser Co., Inc., Replaces Old Pump with 
New, Modern Allis-Chalmers Pump! 
Saves Three Ways...On Power Bill... 


On Water Bill... On Product Reclaimed! 


GET THE WHOLE STORY ON THE BIG 
SAVINGS THAT ALLIS-CHALMERS CAN 
GET FOR YOU... WITH THE 
EQUIPMENT THAT PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


When your manufacturing process 
wastes some of your raw material, you'll 
try to reclaim that material if you pos- 
sibly can! And when an Allis-Chalmers 
pump can help you do it... can get 
you savings in power and in water at 
the same time .. . you'll put it to work 
at once to get that triple saving! 


That’s exactly what happened in the 
plant of the Rieser Co., Inc., paper 
manufacturers, at Shamokin, Pa. As 
in all paper mills, pulp is mixed with 
water, sprayed on an endless felt blan- 
ket, and processed into paper. The over- 
flow from the blanket is picked up by 
a pump and raised to the “Save-All 
Screen” in the top of the mill where the 
pulp is then reclaimed. 


But the old pump at the Rieser Co... . 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


good enough some years ago, but now 
outdated . . . failed to deliver all the 
water to the “Save-All Screen.” About 
250 gpm of water and fine pulp was go- 
ing down the sewer! That was a waste 
that had to be stopped! And it was 
stopped ... with a new, modern Allis- 
Chalmers pump! 


Doubles Amount of Pulp Reclaimed! 
Actually, the amount of pulp reclaimed 
by the “Save-All Screen” has been dou- 
bled since the new pump was installed! 
But that isn’t the only saving! The new 
pump is larger... but it uses no more 
power, pumping 700 gpm for the same 
cost as 450 gpm. 


No longer is water, bought from the 
local water company, wasted; it’s all 
usable. And this three-way saving .. . 
power, water, reclaimed pulp...amounts 


THIS IS THE PUMP THAT IS 
saving $200 a month in the paper mil 
of the Rieser Co., Inc., Shamokin, Penn- 
sylvania. The 3-way saving . . . in power, 
water, and reclaimed pulp .. . will 
more than cover the cost of the pump! 


pum Pp: 








to $200 a month . . . $2400 a yeat 


That’s a real accomplishment! But it 
not unusual at Allis-Chalmers! For 
factories all over the country, Allis 
Chalmers equipment is piling up savin 
.. big savings that more than pay { 
the cost of the equipment! 


Learn the whole story of why me 
responsible for production in their plant 
are switching to Allis-Chalmers. There 
an Allis-Chalmers representative . .. 
trained engineer ... near you. Let hi 
show you how to cut costs... how? 
save money ...in your plant... 
the equipment that pays for itsel!! 
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- Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Compressors 
* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 
Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
.Machinery + Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


ALLIS-CHALMER! is 


MILWAUKEE-WISCONGI 
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Building Speaks in Billions 


ESPITE some improvement in 
D recent months, the building in- 
dustry is still an a severely depressed 
state, as it has been for nearly a decade. 

More than 79 billion dollars 
was spent in this country in the six 
years from 1925 through 1930 for 
construction and modernization of 
homes, factories, commercial prop- 
erties and public works. The past six 
years, however, show a drop of nearly 
50°, with construction expenditures 
totalling only 40 billions, despite the 
fact that construction undertaken by 
the Federal Government had in- 
creased nearly six-fold. 

The situation has been espe- 
cially serious in the case of home 
building. From 1933 through 1938 
total spending for urban home con- 
struction was less than 5 billion dol- 
lars, a shrinkage of nearly 80 per cent 
from the six years ending with 1930. 


Y 


This stagnation affects the entire 
national welfare. 

Between 1920 and 1930, 
more than 6,500,000 workers were 
employed in the construction in- 
dustry and in producing materials 
used in building. Since 1931, nearly 
half of all workers in the building and 
related trades have been unemployed, 
to the injury of every form of busi- 
Ness activity. 

The need for building exists. 
Funds with which to finance new 
construction are readily available. 
The missing element is confidence. 
Only when people have confidence 
in the security of their jobs and in- 
comes are they willing to spend and 
borrow money for new homes. Only 
when confidence in future profit pos- 
sibilities exists will corporations and 
private investors launch commercial 


i 
building projects. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it 1s part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street —~— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT O3RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 183¢ 
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IF YOU WANT 


TONNAGE 


Advanced construction features put 
Hewitt belts ahead of the field.... 


@ Each year, HEWITT Conveyor Belts are establishing new tonnage records to 
prove their extra sturdiness, ruggedness, and ability to “take” punishing service 
A few months ago, one of the world's most modernly equipped limestone plants 


reported the handling of 20,000,000 tons by a single HEWITT Conveyor Bell, still 





in service! Handling costs have been cut to a new low. Such records are proof of 


the skilled workmanship behind every HEWITT Conveyor Belt we put into service. 





There is o neor-by HEWITT distributor who HEWITT 
IN would welcome the chonce to tell you of CONVEYOR BELTS 
some of the tonnage records established by 
MALTESE CROSS 


HEWITT in plonts like yours. He's listed in the 
classified telephone directories of industria CIRCLE MOHAWK 
der “Rubber Goods” or “Belt AJAX HI-DEGREE 


enters unde s ng 








1659. <a outs amas manancocden A9SS 


HEWITT 


RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


HOSE ¢ CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS ¢ PACKING 
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One out of every six tons of 
still goes into an automobile, b 
two sim ple charts on this wee 
Ness WEEK cover show, the aut 
try has been buying less steel the 
few years, both on a tonnage 


centage basis This weel be 


ti 


apparently healthy exterior, 


f 
try was suffering from an oc 
disease -“pol uwme-mania a I ti 
of page 17. “Autos and Steel and / 
there’s a com ple te diagnosis, al 


1 history of the case. 


Congress 

WHAT’S GOING TO HAPPEN in ( 

before (and after) July 15 is deta 
the story, “What Congress W 

Won’t Do This Session,” on pag 
a legislative summary broken «i 
show laws already enacted, thos 
to pass, those that are probable 
that are “maybes”, and those 


haven't got a chance. 


Rented Autos 

THE WESTERN RAILROADS weren't 
to talk about their new plan unt 
in the year, but it has leaked o 
that, starting Jan. 1, 1940, the ra 
will be ready to rent autos to the 
sengers—for salesmen to use in co 
their routes, as well as for vacat 
It isn’t the first time the railroads 
tried renting autos. The New H 
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| it last year. But the western 
ads, having the New Haven’s experi- 
ce to work from, are looking for bigger 
etter results, p. 20. 


Foremen 

Lapor wnions for the most part think 
remen as being over on the em- 
s’ side of the fence. And employ- 
enerally consider foremen as part 
management group. But a red-hot 
r came out of Detroit and Cleve- 
last week that sounded as though 
ven themselves weren't so sure. The 
That a national Jabor union of 
remen was being organized, and that 
would lke to become affiliated with 
C1I.O—if the C.LO take 
ia. The story behind the rumor, 
a consideration of the foreman’s 

in the labor field—page 37. 


would 


piace 
| 


Consumers 
BUSINESS MEN AND CONSUMERS got toe 
ther last week in Buffalo for a big 
isiness~Consumer Relations Conference, 
nder the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Better 


ecting which was important not 


Bureaus—a 
so 


Business 


ich for what was accomplished at it, 
ut for the fact that it was held at all. 
What went on—page 27. 


Peas 

Tue ACREAGE planted to canning peas in 
Wisconsin this year—Wisconsin cans 
one-third of the total pea pack—is going 
to be the smallest in 17 years, and pea 
canners and growers are pretty jubilant 
about it. On page 24, the story of this 
model of industry which 
has brought about a crop reduction with- 
out the aid of legislation, regulation, or 


murors. 


coordination 


Sic Transit... 

Cuicaco’s Maxwety Street used to be 
the main business artery of Chicago’s 
Ghetto. The Negroes and Mexicans have 
taken over the surrounding district now, 
but Maxwell Street hasn't 
There is still the same old confusion of 


changed. 


pushearts and second-hand shops, ped- 
dlers, pullers-in, and shoppers looking for 
bargains and arguments. But the 
Maxwell Street Merchants Association 
has come along with a plan to clean up 
the district—physically ethically. 
The Merchants Association says they're 
doing it to needle their declining trade— 
page 26. 


how 


and 


Sugar Rubber 

Attan Ramsey Worre.e, a Louisiana 
plantation owner, has produced synthetic 
rubber from sugar and turpentine. The 


details—page 30. 


Autos and FTC 
Tu 
ports to Congress on its investigation of 
wy-dealers relations in the auto in- 
ry. What it found—page 16. 
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Feperat Trape Com™ission re- | 


OLA EME ALD 
OFFICE-BOTTLENECK... 
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“A DOZEN people milling around ...desk 
piled high ... clanging phone... work 
held up. Yes, I was the bottleneck. I might 
still be if our printer hadn’t tipped me off. 
“ *Keep people informed,’ he said. ‘Don’t 
keep them in the dark. Give them complete, 
detailed, written information. Here’s the 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. It’ll give 
you some helpful suggestions ’ 

“Helpful? I'll say! That Kit showed me 
how printed forms settle the who, what, 
when and where of every job . . . how a color 
signal system speeds work . . . how up-to- 
date stationery builds good will and sales. 

“I’m no bottleneck now. Work flows over 
my desk swiftly, smoothly, almost automat- 
ically. And it all dates back tothe day I discov- 
ered the Hammermill Bond Working Kit.” 





1. How to design up-to-date printed 
forms. 25 checks on form efficiency. 


2. How to design a new letterhead, 
revamp an old one. How printed 
headings individualize a business. 
3. How to have matched stationery 
. . letterheads, forms, envelopes, 
all with a family resemblance. 


5. How to i 


7. How to 
forms on go« 





WHAT THE NEW WORKING KIT CAN DO FOR YOU! 


4. How to get more sales from your 
letters. Letterhead check list. 


nstall a color signal sys- 


tem to speed work and cut errors. 
6. How to select envelopes. Envel- 
ope styles and sizes. 


ect 25 letterheads and 
»d paper for only le more. 





> Working Kit of Hammermill Bond is FREE. Attach coupon to your business letterhead and mail sow. @ 


| 


Sind 
Tort! 


Name___ : 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


| LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send, free, the 1939 Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. (Students and outside U.S.—s09) 


Position ___ 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 








SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
/ World's Richest Ma 











Example No. 6 


See eee 


e _ Incidentally» our 
collections of — 
and drafts on up-sta 
New York points has 


ly f 
been great 
tated since we followed 


your suggestion “ i 
ting the Marine Midla 
banks throughout the = 
State nandle this for 

r the idea. 
ours.--" 








acili- 


Thanks fo 
sincerely ¥ 





> Many companies have found that 
the Marine Midland banks situ- 
atedin 35trading centers through- 
out New York State can save them 
time and money. We will gladly 
show you how the services of these 
banks can benefit your business. 


The 
Marine Midland 


Trust Company 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
om 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








| fish, and gives a table showing the best 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Making Money 

Quaker Oats Co. will spend $500,000 to 
improve its grain storage facilities at 
Akron, building a concrete storage house 
with a capacity of 150,000 bushels . . . 
Copying the methods used in auto, 
Boeing Aircraft Co. is inaugurating an 
assembly line system to speed up the 
manufacture of “flying fortresses” for the 
Administration’s enormous armament 
program ... Porter-Cable Machine Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of portable 
and stationary sanding and sawing ma- 
chines, has bought adjoining land and 
buildings to add 90,000 sq. ft... . : And 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIL, will 
spend $300,000 to establish a soybean 
processing plant at Painesville, O. 


What's New? 
PLastics HAVE INvapep children’s old- 
fashioned games; Ohio Plastic Co., Fra- 
zeysburg, O., makes jackstones molded of 
hakelite cellulose acetate in a number of 
colors, so that each jack is easily distin- 
guishable from the others . . . Sperry Shoe 
| Co., New Haven, makes two all-rubber 
footwear styles for industrial and dairy 
work; one is a heavy-duty work rubber, 
the other is a strap bootee, fitting snugly 
just below the calf: and both have suc- 
tion-squeegee soles, to prevent slipping. 


Our Times 

Tuompson Automatic Arms Corp. will 
issue 300,000 shares of capital stock, to 
be publicly offered at $2.75 a share, in 
order to acquire the assets of Auto-Ord- 
nance Corp., developer and distributor of 
the Thompson Automatic Submachine 
Gun (“tommy gun”) ... Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward, Ala., is building the 
world’s first air-conditioned blast furnace 
to learn whether the amount of moisture 
in the air can be so controlled as to cause 
more uniformity in the pig iron; Carrier 
Corp. will install the unit . . . Briggs & 
Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of small 4-cyele gasoline motors and of 
automotive parts, has entered the vari- 
able speed transmission field by becoming 
exclusive licensee for the manufacture 
and sale of the Graham variable speed 
transmission, which it has manufactured 
for the past year and a half for Graham 
Transmissions, Inc. . . . Kaysam Corp. of 
America, 39 Brook Ave., Passaic, N. J., is 
marketing six latex syringes in sanitary 
cartons with transparent windows, so that 
the customer, without handling the syr- 
inge, may examine it thoroughly. 


Food Farrago 

Boorn Fisuertes Co., Chicago, has js- 
sued a 30-page book, “Fish and Seafood 
Cookery,” which tells how to prepare 





type of preparation for each kind 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., L. tle 
Falls, N. Y., offers a Danish-type ju) <et 
—a blend of red berry juices and fla. >rs 
. . « Harold H. Clapp, Inc., baby {.0d 
manufacturer, has been sold by Joh) on 
& Johnson, drug manufacturer, to An >ri- 
can Home Products Corp. (Jersey ( 

which is both an operating and a 1. 
ing company with a diversified drug 
H. W. Roden, president of Clapp, will 


continue in charge. 


Adhibitions 

“STRINGY HAIR” or “ropy hair” is a 
cidedly trite phrase; Admiracion [.ab- 
oratories makes it vivid by a car card 
that reads, “For hair that’s been abused, 


Admiracion Oil Shampoo,” and _ there's 
an illustration of a girl’s resentful face, 


rimmed with two strands of real royx 
Union Laundry, Newark, N. J., isn’t 
vertising itself in the 


usual way 


month; instead it is using most of its 


appropriation to urge New Yorkers 
northern Jerseyites, and other neighbors 


to pass this summer at New Jersey sea- 
shore or lake resorts. 


Sales Strut 


G. M. Wuire, general passenger agen! of 


the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railro 
has adopted the stores’ 1¢ sales met 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and T! 
days, when passenger traffic is lov 


anyone who buys a one-way fare to a: 
point on the railroad or on its bus lines 
can come back home for l¢ . . . Jacob 
Ruppert Brewery, leading eastern brewer, 
is invading the Illinois territory, having 
appointed Kamm’s Beer, Inc., Chicago, 
as distributor . . . Davison-Paxon, At- 
lanta department store, sends a hostess 
to call on new residents and invite them 
to a store lunch; afterwards they’re taken 
on a tour of the store by a representative 
of the decoration department—and the 
result is a large gain in sales ... H. W 
Schloas, vice-president of S. M. Frank 
Co., smoking pipe manufacturers, 
pipe sales on Father’s Day, June 18, will 
set a new high. 


Add What’s New? 

Sotventot Cuemicat Propvucrts, Is 
12001 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, offers 
Solventol, an all-purpose household 
cleaner that is said to clean without rub- 
bing and without damaging surfaces 
Bill DeWitt Division, Shoe Form ¢ 
Auburn, N.Y., makes the Rotaree 
and-lure container, which lets the fisher- 
man keep one hand free; it has a sliding 
cover, made of Vue-Pak, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s transparent plastic ma'e 
rial, and all the eight compartments «re 
visible, and easily reached with one ha 
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THE owners of this factory had located their 
“orage tanks, containing volatile oils, naphtha and gasoline, near the oil- 
souling section of the plant. The danger of fire communication was great, 
s the White Fireman* pointed out. There was no reason why the tanks 
ould not be placed elsewhere on the property, and the White Fireman 
recommended that they be moved a sufficiently safe distance. He also made 
‘number of other suggestions for reducing the fire hazard, after a careful 
‘spection of the entire plant. By adopting these recommendations, the 
ners enjoyed greater safety against fire...and earned a lower fire insurance 


‘ating. Their saving on their fire insurance premium alone is $5,000 yearly 


* THE WHITE FIREMAN symbolizes the loss 


prevention engineering service maintained Dy 


this Company to the advantage of policyholders 


It ss available through any North Amenca Agent 


a@144 
North America Agents b or 
) may be four | 


Classified Telephone Directories under the na r =~ 


or your insurance broker 


identifying “ Eagle’’ emblem of 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


ee are PHILADELPHIA 


This eldest Amernan fre and marine imiutance company and 
¢ practually every form of inimrana 
$435,000,000 


hs afiliated Companies ut 
except fe FOUNDED 1792 Le ES PAID 
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Knee breeches were just going out and long bell 
. ee: off | 
pantaloons were just coming in...when Henry of F 
Sands Brooks opened his shop at Catharine Thi 
’ ’ ° ry Ho 
and Cherry Streets in 1818. The manners and oe 
customs of those days have nothing in com- re 
mon with our Shetland Jackets and Flannel 4 rerailer “ 
‘ ; oan uro 
Trousers, Business Suits, Hats or Shoes of * oket, impor ings “ F 
day...nothing, that is. but ? tamov . oan are 
nothings hatin bat kta geting ol c. |= 
good taste, workma, ot men is @ clie N of An 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

Roosevelt will win the first round 
of the neutrality battle—and will 
have about a 3-to-l chance of ulti- 
mate victory for the proposal to 
end the arms embargo and establish 
a blanket cash-and-carry policy on 
all freight to nations designated by 
the President as belligerents. 

The House will follow Rep. Sol 
Bloom’s committee in approving 
the Hull amendments but then the 
battle will really begin, for on June 
14 the sharply-divided Senate com- 
mittee resumes hearings, hush- 
hushed during the royal visit. 

Senators Bone, Clark, Nye and 
La Follette will begin circulation 
of their “neutrality principles,” 
stating the non-interventionist view- 
point and proposing that trade with 
belligerents be automatically shut 
off by a law that permits no exercise 
of Presidential discretion. 


Threat Might Arouse People 
However, unless there is an extraordi- 
nary change in the situation, vou can 
expect the Roosevelt-Hull proposals to 
prevail, for the non-interventionists have 
ost ground since the war clouds in 
Europe lightened. Those who want to 
vll goods abroad never relax, but popu- 
ir opposition, engendered by a new 
ware in Europe, might help the complete 
nbargo advocates. 

Among those Congressmen who op- 
pose the lifting of the 


embargo, on the ground that such action 


present arms 
ould simply make an arsenal out of 
is, are Hamilton Fish, ranking minority 
House Affairs 
Committee; Louis Ludlow, who has pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment to let 
the people vote on whether to go to war; 
ind R. J. Corbett, a Pennsylvania Re- 
publican member of the House commit- 
tee, who favors creation of a neutrality 
ommission to steer this country’s course. 


member of the Foreign 


All Sides of the Argument 


Hveiw’s poticy would remove the anom- 
aly in the present law which prohibits 
shipment of arms but permits export of 
materials out of which they are made, 
s well as all the ordinary necessities of 
fe, in war as in peace. 
However, all opponents of Hull’s pro- 
that of the 
ash-and-carry idea in neutrality legis- 
tion would stack the cards in favor of 
Britain and France because they have 
big navies and big merchant marines. 
Advocates of Hull’s policy insist, on 
the other hand, that the law now favors 
e axis powers, Germany and Italy. 
Continuation of export 


gram point out extension 


licensing of 


arms and munitions, which Hull pro 
poses in combination with repeal of the 
embargo, is regarded by some. strict 
neutrais, such as Sen. Capper, as actually 
giving te President the power to dis- 
criminate cmong belligerents by manipu 
lating expests 


Other Neutrality Provisions 
Orner Hull's 


from the cash-and-carry feature, are re- 
bait 


program as a 


POINTS in program asick 


garded by non-interventionists as 
for their 
whole: 


support of his 
prolubition of the entry of 
American ships into combat areas and 
restriction of travel in such areas (further 
defined by Hull only as areas in which 


there is special danger); transfer to 


buyers in belligerent nations of title to 


goods before shipment from U.S. regu- 





HW age-Hour Tussle 





4 . 7 : Harris & Ewing 
a 4s reoTrgia, ic eC 
Edward E. Cox of Georgia, the real 


boss of the powerful House Rules 
Committee, promises that the House 
will have a chance to vote on all and 
any amendments to the Wage-Hour 
that it This 
Mary Norton, chairman of the Labor 


Law pleases. annoys 
Committee, who wants to confine 
the 


gested by Administrator Andrews— 


revision to amendments sug- 
especially as it looks as if Cox would 
have a majority of the House with 
him when the test comes. But even 
if the Senate follows the House, Rep. 
Norton will not despair. She is sure 
the President would veto anything 
than the 


ments”, 


more “Andrews amend- 


lation of solotatu ‘ funds on the 
United States for 


and prohibition ol 


to belligerents 
and credits to 
belligerents 

[solationists put © taith in stoppage 
of credit Belli 
prevailed on to pa ash as long 
lasts, but byw that time 


try would likely have 


pere ations 


mas bn 
' 
American in 
prospered to sucl 
an extent from war orders that extension 


of ‘ redit 


to collapse ‘ an expanded madustrs 


would be the onlw alternative 


Worry Over Bolivian Deal 


ESTABLISHMENT BY Germany of a hug 
air base in Bolivia re 
in Washington thi 
the Monroe Doctrine begin and end 
There wasn't any answer. Officials of 
the State, War, and Commerce Depart 
the ¢ Aeronautics Au 


thority would do no more than privately 


ved the question 


VW hee re 


Werk does 


ments and of 
express concern over this weighty evi 
dence of Germany's activity in a coun 


try which, since o hbargo on arms 
during the ( haco war, has 
tant 


ng oil, rubber, gold, egetable ols 


given impor 


concessions to the Germans cove 
and 
other materials in return for armament 


and manufactured goods 


No Federal Plane Factory 
Tue War Derartares 
sum with a proposal advanced by 
Lister Hill of the Senate Military Affairs 


S25 000.000 for a 


s playing po 
sen 
Committee to spen 


“military aircratt engineering center 


which would include a government air 
plane factory 

gg ago promised the 
“vardstick” 


plant, which it regards as unnecessary 


The depart me nt lo 
industry there would be no 


tion and rigorous 


in view of profit lin 
inspection. But the department is afraid 
that to Hill's ideas 


might hurt appropriations, vet 


open opposition 


to come 


for its 6.000 plane program and educa 


tional orders for munitions. 


Ship Program Lags 


LAPSE of several months in 


AFTER A 


ordering new ship onstruction, the 


Maritime Commission is back in the ru 
ning by calling for bids on an undetet 
mined number of ¢ steel cargo ship 
has laid down 66 ves 


The Commission 
sels, will have to speed ip orders con 
siderably in the next six months in orde: 
to reach its 50-ships-a-vear goal in 
1939. Only 16 ships have 


so far this vear; 21 had 


been ordered 
bree n contracte a 


for at this time a \ 


For Expanding Drydocks 


DRY DOCK, Norfolk. can 
$5.000-ton battle 


for repairs. Not 


ONLY ONE NAVAI 
take the 
ships on short notice 


proposed 
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20 PC. LESS STEAM 


HEATS TANKS, OVENS 
N SIEVERING PLANT 


Electro- Plating Plant Installs 
Webster Process Steam Traps 
to Achieve Steam Savings 


DRAIN EQUIPMENT PERFECTLY 


Trial Installation of One Trap 
Preceded Thorough-Going 
Modernization Program 


ELIMINATE “FUSS AND BOTHER” 


New York, N. Y.—Philip Sievering, 
Inc., electro-platers and ers, re- 
duced steam consumption approximately 
25 per cent by equipp their heating 
ovens, plating tanks and drying ovens 
with Webster Process Steam Traps. 

In the Sievering plant, Webster Traps 
help the steam using process equipment 
to develop maximum output by insuring 
prompt and continuous discharge of air 
and water of condensation. 

In discussing the application of Webster 
Traps to the electro-plating and polishing 
equipment, Philip Sievering says: 

















General view in plant of Philip Sievering, Inc. 
New York City 


“In May, 1938, we 
made a trial instal- 
lation of a Webster 
re on one of our 
heating ovens. Hav- 
ing been favorably 
impressed with the 
results, we decided 
to install Webster 
Traps on all of our 
plating tanks and 
drying ovens which 
are heated by steam. 
The results so far 
have more than borne out our earlier 
impressions. 

“While it is hard to check the exact 
savings in dollars and cents, we estimate 
at t amounts to approximately 25 per 
cent. 

“In addition,” Mr. Sieveri says. “we 
have eliminated the fuss and bother of 
turning on, shutting off and regulating 
the exhaust valves.” 





Close-up of Webster Pro- 
cess Steam Traps in use. 


lf you use steam for process, let us send you 
complete information including application 
data, on Webster Process Steam Traps. Ask 
for Bulletin 1200D. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam soaiag 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1 





one commercial dock on the East Coast 
can handle a modern battleship. There 
are 12 merchant vessels calling at New 
York, and one under construction, the 
American, which can’t be accommodated 
in any New York dock. These are the 
reasons why Congress has decided to 
chip in on half of the $7,000,000 cost of 
a huge private dock at New York, to 
be operated privately, with preferential 
service for the navy 

Purchase and improvement of the 
Hunters Point drydock near Mare Is- 
land on the West Coast also is author- 
ized. 


Food-Drug Extension Set 


FINAL AGREEMENT on the Lea bill ex- 
tending the effective date (June 25) of 
the labeling provisions of the Food and 
Drug Law is in sight. Sen. Pepper, Flor- 
ida New Dealer, who wants industry to 
have the right to extension until July 
1, 1940, simply by filing an affidavit, is 
reported ready to compromise’ with 
Chairman Lea of the House committee. 

Exact nature of the compromise is 
not known, but certainly industry will 
be given a flat extension to Jan. 1, 1940, 
and some machinery will be set up to 
secure additional extensions until July 1. 


Milder Telephone Report 

IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PROBE of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is slated to send up to Capitol Hill 
by July 1 a report that is considerably 
toned down from the original draft sub- 
mitted by Commissioner Paul Walker 
in April, 1938. 

Several drastic regulatory proposals, 
such as advance FCC approval of 
A.T.&T. and Bell System management 
policies, will be eliminated. This disposes 
of recent rumors that the report would 
not go up to Congress this session. 


Oil Hearing Postponed 

FALL WILL BE upon ws before the Mo- 
nopoly Committee’s long-heralded “open- 
forum” presentation of oil industry prob- 
lems gets under way. The reason is that 
oil men want to clear the air of as many 
anti-trust actions now floating around 
as possible before telling all. 

The Temporary National Economic 
Committee will, however, explain that 
previously scheduled hearings are taking 
more time than expected, that the com- 
mittee, as well as the industry, wants 
more time to prepare. 


Speeding Highway Traffic 
SPADE WORK HAS STARTED in Congress 
for federal aid to the states for purchase 
of rights-of-way for express highways in, 
out, and around big cities but legislation 
will lie over till next session. 

Sen. Hayden, the Senate’s specialist 
on highways, took his cue from the 
Bureau of Public Roads which recently 
reported that such construction is more 
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Settling Anti-Trust Cas: 
Movie 


facturers, and telegraph comp 


MAGNATES, potash ma 


officials are flirting with the 
nold-Hopkins policy for work 
their way out of the toils of 
anti-trust law by developing 

operative plans of action for « 
ing with their problems by | 
means. It’s too soon to judge fr 
their early conference with § 
Hopkins and other Commerce 1D 
partment officials whether or 

this approach will produce 

tually satisfactory results, but 
least the wheels of the new pol 
(BW—May2?7'39,p18) are turn 


over 











essential than 
ways and that cost of land is a pg 
obstacle than actual cost of constru: 

Hayden's bill will not embrac 
doctrine of land 
for later resale, one of Roosevelt's pet 
ideas, although “right-of-way” w 
defined to land for 
landscaping. 


cross-country super 


excess condemn 


include ma! 


Pyrrhic Victory Over Ethy! 
Assistant ATtToRNEY GENERAL ARNOLD'S 
anti-trust gang is tickled by the de: 
outlawing Ethyl Gasoline Corp.’s jobber 
licensing agreements, but to most ol 
servers it looks like a hollow victor) 

Since Ethyl has been granting licenses 
to almost anybody who asked for ther 
for about a year now, it’s expected 1 
the company won't do much objecting 
to the injunctive decree to be drav 
later, ordering it to cease making ag: 
ments with refiners as to who can and 
who can’t resell the leaded gas. 

The case was brought early last year 
and the Justice Department charged that 
agreements blacklisting certain jobbers 
were (1) unlawful devices to keep up 
prices to major company-dictated levels 
and (2) unlawful combinations in 
straint of trade. 

The court tossed out the first conter 
but ruled against 


re 


tion as 
Ethyl on the second. 


Ending Land-Grant Cuts 
REFLECTING OBLIQUE OPPOSITION to re- 
peal of land-grant rail rates, the Gen 
eral Land Office and other agencies would 
have the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee make a dicker with the 
roads for return to the government 
9,000,000 acres remaining in their hands 
and relinquishment of claims for about 
3,000,000 acres now in litigation. Best 
guess is, however, that the bill will pass 
without such conditions, thereby ending 
for the first time since 1876 a 50° re 
duction on the government’s commercia 
freight costs and 20% on its mail pay 
over “land-grant” roads. 


unnecessary 
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JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


SLatest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 

Week Week Ago Ago Ago 

THE INDEX *96.4 $95.3 91.8 105.2 75.1 
PRODUCTION 

* Steel Ingot Operations i 54.2 52.2 47.0 599 26.2 

# Automobile Production 32.445 67,740 71,420 98,695 26,980 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, “ week daily average in thensunded $5,195 $5,043 $4,403 $4,296 $3,341 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,951 $9,548 $9,496 $10,986 $7,131 

*# Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,114 2,205 2,164 2.286 1,879 

3,559 3,585 2,581 3,224 3,108 

1854 605 1,533 887 











TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
w All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Check Payments 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, : . 144.6 142.9 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) . $35.63 $36.21 
Scrap Steel Composite (/rom Age, . $14.21 $14.25 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) pil eeia mela . 10.000¢ 10.125 
eee Ge, Oe, ee Seem, Gees Gi, Bei iicccccewcssecccscsccccccccece J $0.78 $075 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, . BT¢ 2.90¢ 2.93 
Cotton (middling, New York, . J 9.79¢ 9.39% 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). - o* d $0.860 $0.855 
Rubber (ribbed smoked chesta, New ME, Ws 6650460000660006060000000000 v 16.39¢ 15.97¢ 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues). 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable ete twelve years). 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Buchease (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. .. 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member matte. 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks ° 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member bate. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... . 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 111.7 J 109.3 124.0 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 28.0 . 26.9 29.6 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 67.1 65.5 62.6 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 91.7 : 89.5 99.3 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 482 531 868 


*& Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended June 3rd. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 





NEW YORK 
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The “behind-the-scenes” Story of Combustion Equipment 


.. ability . . . experience. It is these recognized 


Through more than 25 years of intensive devel- 
opment, Todd's scientific solutions of combus- 
tion problems have been monumented in stone 
and steel ...on land and sea. But behind the 
conclusive evidence presented by Todd’s com- 
mercial, industrial and marine accomplish- 
ments are achievements less tangible . .. equally 
important. 

Back of the efficient and economical produc- 
tion of heat and power associated with Todd 


combustion equipment lies a wealth of research 


attributes which enable Todd to provide com- 
bustion installations individually engineered to 
your requirements. 

Todd engineers are available without ob- 
ligation for an impartial survey of combus- 
tion phases of furnace operation. Todd ser- 
vice comprises the design and manufacture 
of the correct size and type of combustion 
equipment, for each type of commercial, 
industrial or marine boiler. 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, inc. 


Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation) 


601 West 26th Street. New York City 


NEW ORLEANS 


GALVESTON 


SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Improvement continues in industrial activity and in security and 


commodity prices. United States should benefit by exports to the 


arming European countries and also to neutrals. 


BUSINESS SENTIMENT seems to have im- 
proved a little more in the past week. 
The turn apparently came nearly a month 
ago, when the bituminous coal strike was 
vttled and the European crisis quieted 
down. Although the improvement has 
been only moderate, satisfaction can be 
taken in the creeping advance in indus- 
trial activity, security and commodity 
prices, and business sentiment itself. The 
advance is liable to interruption by ad- 
verse developments of a sensational na- 
ture at any time, but in their absence 
it can be expected to carry further. In 
other words, the economic cycle has made 
another turn, and most or all of the 10 
to 15% decline in activity which oc- 
curred in the first five months of 1939 
should be erased this summer and fall. 


War, Peace, and Recovery 


Mention must be made of the main 
factor which can interrupt recovery. 
Many observers look forward to renewed 
crisis in Europe in the late summer, and, 
f the American economy takes the news 
as it did this spring, a bad lrop could be 
witnessed. But it is by no means certain 
that such a crisis will occur, or that it 
will seriously affect the United States. 
War would give this country a recovery 
based on exports, peace would give it a 
recovery based on the domestic market, 
and realization of this alternative should 
ultimately dispel the extreme fear of 
trouble abroad. 


U. S. to Gain by Exports 


The London stock market is already 
making hay while the sun shines, and 
there is a substantial as well as a psycho- 
logical reason why its optimism should 
be transmitted to the United States. The 
revival in British industry between De- 
cember and May has been one of the 
most remarkable in history. In these five 
months it is probable that 75% of the 
entire recession of 1937-38 was recovered. 
Moreover, there is every reason to ex- 
pect new peak records in English indus- 
trial production to be made this year, 
since intense armament production is 
sure to dominate increasingly the British 
economy. The same trend applies to a 
lesser degree to France, in which indus- 


trial recovery has at last begun since 
the strong financial policy of the Dala- 
dier-Reynaud government was instituted. 
It appears, therefore, that the United 
States will derive a measurable stimulus 
from European developments in the last 
half of .1939, working through exports 
both to the arming countries themselves 
and to the neutral nations whose needs 
these countries will no longer be able to 
supply. 

At home, the political situation is ad- 
verse in so far as the Administration is 
evidently planning for a 1940 campaign 
based on a straight radical-conservative 
battle. But the situation is bullish for 
business in so far as the Administration 
must try, some time in the next year, 
to stimulate the business recovery which 
is almost essential to its chance of re- 


election. Spending and lending will be 
the tools employed, and the record of 
the present Congress to date indicates 
that it will cooperate by appropriating 
any money necessary to implement such 
a program. In short, whether due to 
reckless spending and lending or to hope 
of a conservative victory next year, 
greater business activity is to be ex- 
pected in the ensuing 12 months. 


Economic Factors Helpfui 


The economic factors also point, on 


the whole, toward recovery. It is true 
that the summer will see a sharp decline 
in automobile production, although the 
excellent retail sales in May and the 
interruption to production by strikes 
have already accomplished part of the 


needed reduction in stocks on hand. It 





In the 


Wirn tHe Kinc 
and Queen com- 
ing into the 
United States 
this week for a 
round of garden 
parties, state 
dinners, World's 
Fair luncheons, 
and a Hyde Park 
weekend, U.S.- 
British trade relations are up front in 
the business outlook. Delegations of 
English business men now touring the 
U.S. in search of new business—which 
they know is available, since the 
Anglo-American trade agreement be- 
came effective last January—are glee- 
fully watching the reception given to 
the royal visitors, for, although the 
King and Queen are saying nothing 
about trade, all Britons know that 
their visit is going to be good for 
business. 

In Washington, foreign traders 
checking trade returns for the first 
three months of the trade agreement, 
found U. S. exports to Britain lagging 
behind last year ($123,000,000 against 


Suropean 





Outlook 


$155,000,000 — in 
1938), but im 
ports from Brit- 
ain up from $27,- 
000,000 to $34,- 
000,000). Ex- 
porters explain 
that the agree- 
ment will not 
show their bene 
fits until fall 
when the farm exports, which won the 
biggest concessions, normally go to 
market in greatest quantity. Despite 
the drop in U.S. exports to Britain 
this year, all of the items on which 
Britain made duty cuts 
were faring better than a year ago— 
Biggest export gains 
British woolen 


Suropean 


important 


except lumber. 
were in rice and fruit. 
materials are already selling better 
than a year ago. 

Britain’s trade officials agree with 
America’s, that trends cannot be 
definitely uncovered until a full year’s 
trade can be studied. But both de- 
cided this week that the royal visit 
will restimulate interest in the new 
opportunities for trade. 














14 


is also true that the cotton textile mills 
advancing with their curtailment 
program, in spite of the heavy orders 
taken in the last two weeks. 


Building and Inventories 


Against these depressing influences, 
however, must be counted the effects of 
the building 


operations—May 


current and _ prospective 


residential contract 
awards having proved to be the highest 
in many There 
counted the generally sound inventory 


vears. must also be 
position of business (reflected this week 
in the announcement of the National 
Industrial Conference Board that stocks 
100 


from a 


of over manufacturers are down 
14° 


y | 
Loo 


ago), the continued 
retail the 
pick-up in orders in one line after an- 
cotton 


year 
showing of sales and 
(electrical 

etc.). There 
finally, the push of the vast and increas- 
ing quantity of bank credit available. 


other equipment, 


goods, must be counted, 


All of these things should carry the busi- 
index back to its 1938 vear-end 
peak this fall and probably much higher 
1940. 


ness 


sometime in 
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U. S. Loans to Small Business 


New Dealers are about to force changes in fin in. 
cial methods. Congress will probably pass loan levis. 


lation this session—and more later. 


“THE PRIVATE FINANCIAL SYSTEM as at 
present constituted does not work.” 

This dictum, from the lips of the State 
Department’s A. A. Berle, seems to sum 
up the present thought in Washington 
concerning the much mooted inability of 
“small business” to raise capital (see edi- 
torial, Moreover, the New 
Dealers now are at the point of forcing 
changes in financial 
which will be broadened materially, many 
predict, between now and the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis 


page 52). 


methods—changes 


sion has been studying the problem of 
capital for small business for a couple of 
years. The Temporary Economic Com- 





Monopoly Probers 





Appearing before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee this 
week were the actuaries of the life 
insurance companies—those mystic 


tell 


and me how long we should live and 


mathematicians who can you 
how much we will have to pay for 
insurance on that life expectancy. 
First witness as the monopoly com- 
mittee resumed its investigation of 
insurance was B. D. Flynn (above), 


vice-president and actuary for the 





Again Eye Insurance 


Harris 4 Ewing 
Travelers of Hartford. He and suc- 


ceeding witnesses heard SEC out- 


line its discovery that the life com- 
panies get together, standardize pol- 
icy forms, decide upon rates. And 
these rates, said SEC spokesmen, 
are almost invariably accepted by 
state Wit- 
nesses countered that rates are the 


insurance commissions. 
result of experience; that rate wars 
would mean failures; that failures 
would cost policyholders millions. 


mittee has heard big business tell | 
BW—May27'39,pl1? 
number of Congressmen have plar 


makes out 
their sleeves or already have intro 
Mr. Ber 
his own the Fe 
Reserve’s head man, Marriner S. E 

What it boils down to right m 
that Congress probably will pass 


them in the form of bills. 


program. So has 


legislation at this session, legislatio 
break for next 
when a more comprehensive progran 
be desired by the Administration 
this end, many of the New Deal sp 
men the Mead-Sc! 


bill which proposes that the banks 


signed to the ice 


have endorsed 
loan the money that industry want 
that the Finance ( 
shall insure those loans up to 90 


Reconstruction 


their face value. 

From Commerce, Sec. Harry Ho; 
has given this plan his blessing. Fro 
SEC, comes the approval of Chai: 


Jerome Frank. From State, Mr. Ber} 


said to sanction it as a beginning. | 
the Federal Reserve, Ernes 
Draper has supported it mildly 

Mr. Eccles says it \ 


Gov. 


Sour note: 
put bank 
banks (a) risk losing the 
which the RFC is not to guarantee 
(b) it dictates a maximum interest 
of 4% on this type of business whi 
banks won't Moreover, 
Eccles, testifying before the Senate b: 
ing subcommittee holding hearings or 
Mead bill, advanced a theory whic 
heresy in Washington—the theory 


money to work because 


1 


won't 


accept. 


lending won’t of itself start an upsw 






Th 


M 


Eccles of the “Fed” Offers Plan 


What Mr. Eccles suggests is a new 
of capital credit banks under the wir 
the Federal Reserve. He says the “I 
heretofore has been limited too st: 
If $100,000 ,00 
the present appropriation for Federal 


in its business loans. 


serve business loans were turned ov: 


an industrial loan corporation run by t 


Reserve, he believes it would be n 
more successful. This corporation w 
have the right to sell government-gua 
teed debentures in five times the am: 
of its capital—$500,000,000 under 


proposal, The corporation then w 


make loans direct to business, would pa 


ticipate with banks in capital k 
would insure such bank loans under 
tain circumstances, or would take 
loans off the banks’ hands if cash v 


required for liquidity. 


This isn’t unlike the many plans | 


re 


for 


min 
proj 

T 
000. 
the 
this 
will 
by | 
serv 
Hat 
will 
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thre 
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WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) — 
The neutrality issue will keep Congress 
from reaching the July 15 goal set for 
adjournment. 

By insisting on a revision of the neu- 
trality law that will give him the free- 
dom of action he wants, the President 
seems to be willing to sacrifice the peace 
which party leaders hoped to achieve by 
shutting up shop in Washington at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The President’s plan to put steam 
behind his neutrality program by 
plumping for it in a projected swing 
around the country has been side- 
tracked because he recognizes that his 
presence in Washington may be very 
much in order June 30, when present 
excise taxes and WPA’s appropriation 
expire. New bills covering both situa- 
tions have to be signed before the 
July 1 deadline, and with Congress in 
its present balky temper, it may delay 
action so long that resort to the mail 
for his signature would be risky. 

A hard battle is ahead on relief, but 
action is imperative on WPA’s appro- 
priation for the coming fiscal year. The 
deadline may serve either to sidetrack 
an overhauling of the present work- 
relief system, if action lags till the 
date looms close, or it may clinch an 
overhauling if Rep. Woodrum, Sen. 
Byrnes, and other legislators working 
for fundamental changes in relief ad- 
ministration succeed in tying their 
proposals to the appropriation bill. 

The President has asked for $1,750,- 
000,000. This is $750,000,000 less than 
the combined appropriations for relief 
this year and, if pared by Congress now, 
will have to be raised later. Insistence 
by Vice-President Garner and his con- 
servative cohorts on enactment of the 
Hatch bill to suppress politics in relief 
will force action soon or late. 

Little delay is anticipated in booting 
through the social security and tax bills. 





The general legislative outlook can be 
summarized as follows: 


Laws already enacted: 
Government reorganization 
Continuation of functions of 
the Reconstruction 
Commodity Credit 
port-Import Bank. 
$80,000,000 to the 
ment compensation. 
Increase in limit on Federal 
Administration insured mortgages to 
$4,000,000,000; continuation of insurance 
of mortgages on existing construction; 
extension of the modernization credit 
plan. 


Sure to pass: 
Tax bill 
jectionable to business 
Social security bill postponing increase 
in old age pension tax, removing em 
ployers’ tax for unemployment compen 
sation from annual wages over $3,000 and 
increasing old age and other benefits. 
Neutrality bill in some form. 
Extension of Connally act banning in 
terstate shipment of hot oil. 
form of government 
of loans to small and medium size busi 


Various 
Finance Corporation, 
Corp., and the Ex 


states for unemploy- 


Housing 


removing features most ob- 
£ 


Some guarantee 
ness. 
Removal of present 
bond limitation in public debt. 
Federal aid for control of 
pollution. 
$100,000,000 for 
piles of strategic materials. 
Postponement of labeling 
of food and drug law. 
Cooperation with other American re- 
publics—loaning expert personnel, ete. 
Bill to permit voluntary debt adjust- 
ment by Baltimore & Ohio and Lehigh 
Valley. 


Probable: 

Creation of a joint committee to study 
banking and monetary legislation for re- 
port next sesssion. 

Extension of the President's authority 
to regulate gold content of the dollar. 
Continuation of the $2,000,000,000 stabil- 
ization fund and silver purchase program. 

Amendments to wage-hour law. 


$30,000,000,000 
stream 
stock 


accumulating 


prov isions 


What Congress Will and Won't Do This Session 


Maybe: 


Compulsory labeling to show char 
content. 


IVA te 


pure hase of 


acter of wool 
Authority for 


000,000 


issue S100, 


bonds for utility 
properties. 

Regulation of trust indentures by SE 

Extension of the Walsh-Healev act to 
include contracts down to $2,000, extend 
application to sub-contractors, and bar 
bidders found violating the 
Wagner Labor Act. 

Increase to &1,600,000,000 in the U. S 
Authority's 


guilty of 
Relations 
Housing slum = clearance 
program. 

Transportation bills to 
ways under regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and create a rail- 
reorganization 


bring water 


road court 

No chance: 
Wagner act amendments 
Oil pipe-line divorcement 
Conscription of wealth in war time. 
Revision of copyright law 
Immunity 

trust laws 
Ban on 
Construction of the 
Prohibition on 


for labor unions from anti- 
munitions 
I lorida canal. 


advertising of 


industrial 


r idio 
liquor. 


Appropriations made by Congress to 
date for the fiscal year 1940 total $4,- 
823,000,000 as compared to $4,331 ,000,- 
000 for corresponding 1939 items. The 
total will reach at least $9,110,000,000, 
allowing only $1,750,000,000 for relief 
as compared to this year’s total of 88,- 
615,000,000, which included $2,539,000,- 
000 for relief. The War Department 
appropriation has been raised from 
$699,300,000 to $1,159,000,000, includ- 
ing $268,000,000 for river and harbor 
and flood control work; the Navy from 
$623,500,000 to %$773,000,000; Agricul- 
ture from $1,129,200,000 to $1,218,700.- 
000. These are cash appropriations for 
1940, exclusive of “authorizations,” 
such as the $69,000,000 river and harbor 
bill that Congress will vote money for 
in the future. 








a group of intermediate credit banks, 
financed by the government (Sen. Pepper 
has a bill pending). However, most of 
the intermediate credit bank proposals 
would put the system under the wing of 
the RFC. The Federal Reserve obviously 
doesn’t want that. It already is jealous 
of the credit controls which have been 
given to the Treasury. It figures it 
should be charged with regulating the 
flow of capital credit just as it is the tra- 
ditional watchdog over commercial credit. 

Mr. Berle’s plan goes farthest in ad- 
vocacy of public banking. He wants a 
system of capital credit banks but he 
doesn’t want them run entirely privately. 
He contends that private management 
always will cause capital to go on strike 
in hard times. He visions the new banks 


as semi-public institutions run on a non- 
profit or limited-dividend basis. They 
would lend to corporations and also to 
public bodies so long as the loans were 
wealth-creating. These capital banks 
would cut interest rates when there was 
need to put credit to work, raise them 
when brakes should be applied. 

There are many other plans. A few in 
Washington want the government to buy 
common stock in small and new enter- 
prises (how many business men would 
invite Uncle Sam in as a voting part- 
ner?). Others would divorce commercial 
banking and savings banking. The idea 
is that commercial banks have to pay 
depositors on demand and must stay 
liquid, whereas savings banks hold es- 
sentially long-term deposits and, put on 


their own, would lean toward long-term 
investments. 

Under the circumstances, it is hardly 
surprising that commercial bankers and 
investment bankers again are deploring 
the trend toward government in banking. 
They maintain that they are not only 
willing but eager to supply every legiti- 
mate credit and capital need of business. 
They contend that the need for new cap- 
ital, with business as it has been over the 
last nine years, is greatly exaggerated 

In the belief of most bankers, the need 
is for “risk money” (the kind of money 
a partner puts into a business or that a 
corporation raises through the sale of 
common stock). And just try to find buy- 
ers for common stocks—in big or little 
business—with markets the way they are! 
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While the new 42-passenger Douglas DC-4 (left), de- 
veloped under the joint sponsorship of the five major 
airlines (BW—May20'39,p18), was being given its first 
service flight by United Air Lines in a trip to New 
York last week, Boeing Aircraft Co.’s Stratoliners— 


Previewing the New Planes 
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here shown as they were moved out into the yar 
the Boeing plant in Seattle, to make room insid: 
mass-production of 39 Army bombers—were well a 
in production. Three Stratoliners are due for deli 





] 


soon to Pan American Airways. 





FTC Raps Car Manufacturers 


Congress may follow up with its own investigation 


of factory-dealer practices. 


Commission urges that 


dealers’ quota requirements be modified. 


A year aGo Congress authorized the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
factory-dealer relations in the automo- 
tive industry and look for unfair prac- 
tices. This week the FTC reported back 
to Congress. The report stressed par- 
ticularly those factors which may be of 
value in subsequent Congressional in- 
vestigations. 

There seems little doubt that 
port will obtain a considerable Congres- 
sional airing. In it will be found plenty 
of meat for those who want to go after 
the big auto companies. Where the re- 
port does not directly accuse the manu- 
facturers of fostering bad business prac- 
tices, it implies it. 

The report does give the auto com- 
panies credit for intensive inter-company 
competition, resulting in improved prod- 
ucts for the consumer at lower prices. 
It does admit that “consumer benefits 
from competition in the 
manufacturing industry have probably 
been more substantial than in any other 
large industry studied by the commis- 
sion.” The report itself questions the 
jurisdiction of the FTC over intra-dealer 
attempts at stabilizing used car prices in 
their own communities or sections (these 
attempts are the key to the entire auto- 
mobile dealer problem) . From that point, 
however, the report directly attacks the 


the re- 


automobile 


big three of the industry, General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler, and declares that 
the following steps should be taken to 
abate unfair practices: 

1. Less restriction upon dealers’ 
management of their own enterprises. 

2. Basing of quota requirements 
and shipments of cars to dealers on 
mutual factory-dealer agreements. 

3. Equitable liquidation in the event 
of contract termination by the manu- 
facturer. 

4. Contracts definite to the 
mutual rights and obligations of 
manufacturers and dealers, including 
specific provision that the contract 
will be continued for a definite term 
unless terminated by breach of reas- 

recited therein— 
“cause” only. 


as 


conditions 
for 


onable 
or, cancellation 


Freight Practice Criticized 

In its report the FTC to a large extent 
absolved manufacturers of blame for 
exorbitant finance charges, stating that 
these were largely brought about through 
connivance between dealers and finance 
companies. It found that 
were not being entirely honest in pre- 


also dealers 


senting delivered prices to customers, 
and recommended that price tags should 
break down the delivered price into por- 
tions customers could check directly. 


Perhaps the most important point, 


however, in the commission’s repor 


in connection with _ transportat 


charges. It has long been the practic: 


automobile companies operating ass 
bly plants to charge the customer frei, 


on a car equivalent to shipment fron 
home plant, even though the car : 


have been assembled in the same tow 


or a town close to that where the p 


chaser resides. This practice the | 
finds “an unjustifiable imposition 
the purchasers of such vehicles.” 


Although its hearings on the “replac: 


ment parts” and accessories clauses 


dealer contracts have not vet been « 


pleted, the commission’s report does r 


fer to the claim that car manufact 
make a larger profit on parts and a 
sories than on cars—implying that 
is the cause for insistence on 
handling only “genuine” parts. 

Again indicative that the report 1 
tie in closely with anti-monopoly in 


tigations is the close juxtaposition of | 


statements (1) that under threat 


cancellation many dealers have felt cor 


pelled to operate their business in 
a manner that their profits were w 
out; and (2) that 
manufacturers have 
claims of “friendliness” 
in their new contracts. 

The report winds up with the « 
ment that there has been pressure ¢ 
cially by the largest three manufact 
on many dealers, even though admit 


some of the sm 
feat 


“fair 


recently 
and 


the pressure has been less severe recen! 


While car factories have not ha 
opportunity to digest the extensive 
port as yet, no one in executive circles 


indicated any element of surprise « 


the findings. The National Autom 


a> 
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Dealers Association, which largely spon- 
sored the investigation, feels elated over 
the report. It may prove an effective 
weapon—taken together with the threat 
of demands for federal legislative action 
—to obtain extensive contract revisions 
from the “big three.” 

There is reason to that the 
dealers themselves would prefer not to 
demand federal legislation, on the whole. 


believe 


Such legislation would inevitably rule 
not only against manufacturers’ but also 
against dealers’ practices. But it is ques- 
tionable also whether the ball which has 
been started rolling downhill can be 
stopped. 

In the meantime it is expected that 
the gradual improvement in factory- 
dealer relations during the past year or 


so will continue. 


Autos and Steel and Prices 


Detroit purchasing agents put on the pressure, and 
succeed because of steel companies’ “volume-mania.”’ 
Industry suffers from overcapacity. 


OSTENSIBLY, all well this week in 
the steel industry. Though bar prices 
dipped $1 a ton, that was just a casual 
quantity discount adjustment. And scrap 
prices were a wee bit firmer, while steel 
operations stepped up 2 vital points to 
54.2% of capacity—best level since mid- 
April and just about the breakeven point 
for the industry. Yet beneath this out- 
ward semblance of peace and near-pros- 
perity, the industry still suffered from 
a basic ailment—overcapacity. 
Overcapacity was the main cause of 
the drop in prices during the hectic five 
days from May 10 to 15, when prices 
of hot and cold rolled sheets dropped 
so fast that from one hour to the next 
buyers and sellers didn’t know which 
steel companies were cutting and which 


was 


auto companies were buying. What they 
did know was that prices got down any- 
where from $5 to $8 a ton on a long 
line of products. 


They Still Succumb 


As was done last October, auto com- 
panies put on the price pressure. And 
Tom Girdler, chairman of Republic 
Steel, took it upon himself last month at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute to tell fellow steel 
men that they had none but themselves 
to blame for the periodic outbreaks of 
price warfare. 

Steel men sheepishly admit they’re 
falling for an old, old gag, but they’re 
not at all sure of one another, or of 
(Bw— 


pur- 


themselves, or of the business 
Oct22’38,p16). So when a canny 
chasing agent suggests that Soandso Co. 
is down $5 on hot rolled sheets, the war 
is on. 

At recent levels of operation, few steel 
companies could make money, conse- 
quently all sought volume. Indeed, vol- 
ume has long been a fetish in steel from 
force of habit. Most steel company ex- 
ecutives are mill men, think in terms 
of production—so they go after vol- 
ime, in order to reduce the per ton cost 
of steel. 

Result: 


salesmen are warned not to 


lose business, and they make it a point 
not to. They'll even “forget” deprecia- 
tion charges—anything but pocket a 
cash loss—to get the business. Automo- 
bile companies recognize this “volume- 
mania.” Furthermore, they know from 
the statistics that it’s still pretty much 
a buyers’ market in steel. They know 
that steel mills can turn out 70,000,000 
tons of ingots per year, and that last 
year only 28,000,000 tons were turned 
out. So they deduce that with 60% of 
steel mill capacity idle, steel men are 
not at all apt to be hidebound on 
prices. 

Indeed, the statistics suggest that the 
steel industry has been “incapacitating” 
itself out of its profits. Capacity has 
been going up fairly steadily from 1919; 
but tonnage stopped growing in 1929 
(see table). Paradox is that since 1929, 
capacity has increased 10%, but tonnage 
—in the best year since, 1937—was 
down 10% from the peak. The advent 


of cost-cutting continuous sheet and 
strip mills produced the anomaly of an 
industry selling less steel, but building 
more capacity. As one company substi 
tuted highspeed rolling mills for the old 
intermittent mills, others followed—to 
meet the competition. 
“Meeting the competition” 
ered by some steel men as the curse of 
the industry. It got the industry 
its price trouble last October. That was 
just after United States Steel eliminated 
basing-point differentials, and buyers and 
sellers of steel were not too sure of what 


is consid 


into 


it was all about. So steel salesmen went 
around saying, “We'll meet the competi 
tion.” And what purchasing agent could 
resist that invitation? 


Business—at Auto Men’s Prices 


Last pretty much of 
the same—only Automobile 
companies decided it was high time to 
do a little figuring on 1940-model costs, 
especially world’s fairs 
have caused an advance in the dates of 


month it was 


more so, 


since the two 
automobile shows. So purchasing agents 
got busy doing a little feeling out—their 
object being to buy steel at prices as 
favorable as those they obtained last 
October on 1939-model purchases. 
After a little judicious “feeling out,” 
steel salesmen were getting mighty sus 
picious of one another, and suddenly 
discovered that they had 
their companies to sell the automobile 


committed 


companies just about all the steel they 
needed—and at virtually last year’s 
prices. What’s worse, they discovered 
that instead of firm commitments, they 
had only promises of orders—“10% of 
all the steel we'll buy,” the purchasing 
agent would say. So what it came down 
to—just as last fall—was that the auto 
mobile companies got their prices, while 





Capacity 
Year 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937. 
1938 


Data: American tron 4 Steel Institute 


54,482,740 
55,637,135 
57,376,810 
58,416,680 
58,644,655 
59,431,710 
61,136,805 
57,812,531 
60,032,247 
61,465,100 
63,784,389 
65,165,541 
68,980,181 
70,340,101 
70,191,431 
69,755,371 
70,046,366 
69,789,554 
69,775,334 
71,594,320 





Steel Paradox 


Plant Capacity Is Up, But Production Is Down 


(In Tons of Steel Ingots) 


Used Idle 
Capacity Capacity 
(% of Total Capacity) 


63.6 36.4 
75.7 24.4 
34.5 65.5 
60.9 39.1 
76.6 23.4 
63.8 36.2 
74.2 25.8 
83.5 16.5 
74.9 25.1 
83.9 16.1 
88.5 11.5 
62.5 37.5 
25,945,501 37.6 62.4 
13,681,162 19.5 80.5 
23,232,347 33.1 66.9 
26,055,289 37.4 62.6 
34,092,594 48.7 51.3 
47,767,856 68.4 31.6 
50,568,701 72.5 27.5 
28,349,991 39.6 60.4 


Production 


34,671,232 
42,132,934 
19,783,797 
35,602,926 
44,943,696 
37,931,939 
45,393,524 
48,293,763 
44,935,185 
51,544,180 
56,433,473 
40,699,483 
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Acme 
No sooner was Judge Martin T. 
Manton (left, above), of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, convicted 
of conspiring to sell the decisions of 
his courts this week, than litigants 
began to petition for the reopening 
of cases in which the judge had de- 
cided against them—including sev- 
eral involving important business 
issues; Fox Theaters Corp.'s receiver- 
ship, and Schick Dry Shaver's pat- 
ent infringement suit against Dicto- 
graph Products. Litigants may have 
trouble getting rehearings in view of 
the government's position that in al- 
most no instance was Manton’s ulti- 
mate decision legally faulty. 





the steel companies got the business 
they would have got anyway. 

The surprising part of the whole epi- 
sode is that the automobile industry 
continues to exert such a powerful pres- 
sure on steel prices during a period in 
which its own purchases of steel, rela- 
tive of total steel consumption, have 
been on the decline (see cover, right 
hand chart). Back in 1935, the automo- 
bile absorbed 25° of steel output; last 
year its takings came to but 15.5%. 

But the automobile industry is. still 
by far the largest single customer, and 
the steel companies feel they cannot af- 
ford to lose out in their percentage share 
of the business. Rolling mills must be 
kept rolling. 

Yet the 
must be kept moving, too. And steel men 
know that lines can’t move 
without steel. But somehow the steel men 
can’t get together and hold prices firm. 
An order’s an order. 

And it’s quite possible that the last 


automobile assembly lines 


assembly 


has not been heard of the May break 
in prices. In reestablishing set prices, 
United States Steel also eliminated quan- 
tity discounts. But next spring, when 
the auto companies again are in the 
market, there is likely to be a recur- 
rence of bargaining—with the protest 
that as large buyers “we” should get 
quantity discounts. 

Result, steel prices will be in for an- 
other annual test from auto buyers. 
And in the meantime, big consumers 
have their placements in—not only auto 
companies, but other large industrial 
users. So, to all practical purposes, prices 
have been set on big lots of steel for 
this year. The recently reestablished 
prices apply to future orders—but they 
are ex post facto. The big bulk of the 
buying has already been done. And for 
most steel companies it means that mill 
nets will be just about as low as they 
have ever been. For the auto companies, 
it means a nice saving in steel costs, but 
an insufficient saving to cut car prices 
significantly. 


Wants Cotton Cartel 


Wallace invites 10 nations 
to confer. Seeks similar results 
in wheat. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS to limit pro- 
duction and marketing of the United 
States’ two largest cash crops—wheat and 
cotton—have tickled the imagination of 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace for a long time (BW—Aug2?’38,p 
14). He publicly urged a world conference 
on cotton early this year (BW—Jan2s 
*39,p16). 

The response of other exporting nations 
at first seemed no better than lukewarm, 
but Sec. Wallace armed with an 
effective weapon as far as wheat was con- 
cerned—the export subsidy. He threw 
100,000,000 bu. of wheat (and wheat in 
the form of flour) on the world markets 
at prices averaging 25¢ a bu. under quota- 
tions at home. He helped to create a 
buyers’ market abroad, to the detriment 
of prices at which other exporting nations 
could sell. And now he is seeking author- 
ity to do the same thing in cotton, partly 
to relieve the domestic surplus situation 
but in no small measure in order to show 
that 


was 


other cotton-producing countries 


Uncle Sam means business. 


Export Quotas for Wheat? 


The results of this program (Sec. Wal- 
lace insists that it isn’t dumping because 
the United States is just seeking to re- 
cover its traditional markets) are now 
becoming apparent. Through the State 
Department the Department of Agricul- 
ture has extended invitations to 10 na- 
tions to confer on cotton problems at 
meetings opening in Washington on Sept. 
5. Meanwhile an international committee 
has been weighing the possibilities of ex- 
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port and minimum 
wheat, preparatory to submitting a 
port to the world wheat meeting in | 


don; the committee will reconvene in ¢ 


quotas prices 


tawa on July 7. 

It’s clear enough what Washingto: 
driving at. The Department of Agri 
ture doesn’t want to curtail domestic « 
put of wheat and cotton while rivals 
the export market continue to build 
production. Sec. Wallace wants to 
assured that the United States will regain 
and retain its old markets. There is ev: 
indication that he wants a guaranty of 
exports of upwards of 100,000,000 bu. of 
wheat and 6,000,000 bales of cotton ; 
nually. 


“Haves” Want to Keep Markets 
That’s a large order. Nations which 
have built up their production of cotton 
and wheat while the United States held 
the umbrella over world markets are ; 
luctant to give up their gains. The wheat 
committee in its sessions so far has found 
that out. Tentative proposals have aimed 
at giving the four largest exporters 
Canada, Argentina, Australia, and 
United States—a share in exports based 
on actual sales abroad over the last 15 
years. Smaller producers, it is suggested 
would get quotas based on exports for 
the last 10 years. With this the smaller 
nations are by no means in agreement 
There is disagreement between ma 
nations, too, on the minimum price in 
world market. This was tentatively put 
at a base of 80¢ for No. 3 northern wh 
in store at Fort Williams-Port Art} 
(Canada). That’s equivalent to about 
87¢ a bu. on No. 1 northern. The United 
States said that was too low, Argentina 


‘ 


too high. 

These are typical of problems wh 
the cotton conference also will encounter 
However, Sec. Wallace says that “favor- 
able responses have been received fr 
nearly all of the cotton-producing and 
cotton-exporting countries.” Thus a start 
has been made toward cartelizing farm 
products. 


Getting Lowdown on Wheat 


IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING the exact qual- 
ity of this country’s wheat crop (BW 

Jun3’39,p30) is further demonstrated by 
a new project which the Department of 
Agriculture is about to initiate. Thr 
groups of experts will follow the harvest 
from Oklahoma north through the winter 
wheat states and on into the spring wheat 
areas. They will pick up representativ: 
head samples of wheat from definit: 

measured areas, the samples will be sent 
to a central laboratory at Kansas Stat 
Agricultural College, and _ informati 

concerning yields per acre, probable tes 
weights, protein content, and commercial 
grade will be ascertained. Results will 
provide the first broad analysis of the 
effect of wheat varieties on production. 
Also the Department believes the survey 
will aid in its quantitative estimates. 
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DELIVERY TRUCKS 








Only in these two new Interna- 
tional Trucks can you get these 
new Metro Bodies with double the 
cubic capacity of the standard 

anel body on the same wheel- 
cots length. 

No fenders, no running boards, 
no hood. A greater area he loads, 
better distribution of weight. 
Modern insulation throughout; 
refrigerator insulation also 
available. 

These new trucks handle easier, 
park easier and in less space. They 
are easier to get in and out of, 
easier to load and unload. There 
are wider doors, there is more 


... Streamlined METRO Bodies 


headroom, the driver is farther 
front, the gear-shift control is on 
the steering column, and there is 
greater visibility. 

Never before, to our knowl- 
edge, have streamlined beauty, in- 
creased utility, and absolute econ- 
omy been combined to greater 
advantage for multi-stop service. 

There's an International Dealer 
or Branch in your immediate vi- 
cinity—ready and eager to dem- 
onstrate this or any other model 
in the line, for increasing your 
trucking efficiency and profit. 
International sizes, 44-ton to 
powerful 6-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 









Torture Chamber 
For Metals 









You may depend upon it that no actual 
service conditions will ever exceed the sever- 
ity of the “torteres” Mallory metallurgists 
have devised for testing the results of their 
work in the field of electrical contacts and 
“hardened copper”. 

During 1938, twenty-six individual patents 
were granted for new Mallory Metals. Behind 
each is a case history of laboratory and prac- 
tical experimentation that clearly defines 
every physical and electrical characteristic. 
Where your requirements call for a metal of 
a strength and hardness, combined with 
1igh electrical and thermal conductivity . . . 
you may be sure that Mallory has it, and can 
fully advise you about its applications. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


Cable Address — Pelmallo 


| PR MALLORY & CO. inc. 








MARKETS 


FOR FACTORIES 





PLUS LOW COST POWER 


People are buying in the West! Indus- 
try located in Southern California has 
huge domestic and export markets, 
plus an abundant supply of low cost 
electric power. Write the Edison Indus- 
trial Power Department for information 
about the industrial opportunities in 
this area. 


SEND FOR FREE INDUSTRIAL MAP 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ont Lomfeatty L7R 


601 WEST FIFTH STREET e LOS ANGELES 
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Railroads Plan Auto Rental 














Large western carriers will make cars availabl> 
on $20 deposit or presentation of identification card, 
Automobile dealers finance the project. 


WESTERN RAILROADS had been keeping a 
muffler on their plan to provide an auto- 
mobile rental for passengers. 
Their intention was to give it a lot of 
publicity next October, in time to get 
the full benefit for the actual start on 
Jan. 1, 1940—but last week it leaked. 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association 
has been quietly negotiating the deal for 
its member roads in recent months; al- 
ready the Burlington; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Mis- 
souri Pacific; North Western; Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Illinois 
Central, and Union Pacific have signed 
up. 


sery ice 


For Salesmen and Tourists 


Cars will be available to railroad pas- 
sengers on deposit of $20 at the rental 


agency. But individuals and firms can 
get credit and_ identification cards 
through railroad or personal references. 
Expectation is that most renters will 


offer identification cards instead of de- 
posits. The roads and the rental outfit 
are planning not only on commercial 
travelers but also on the ordinary tour- 
ist who now endures a long, hard drive 
so that he may his automobile 
when he reaches his vacation destination. 
There is some doubt whether these cars 
would be admitted to national parks 
where the for-hire concession is farmed 
out by a government body. 

Chairman Hugh W. Siddall of the 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association 
has been holding up announcement until 
more roads could join. Instead of a net- 
work they now an incomplete 
wheel, with its hub at Chicago, single 
spokes reaching to the Pacific, 
southwest through St. Louis to the Gulf, 
north to the Twin Cities and Lake Su- 
perior, south to the Gulf. Traffic officers 
of roads already in the deal feel confident 
that by next January practically all 
western roads will have come in. 


have 


have 


west 


Profiting by Others’ Experience 
The plan is carefully designed to 
sidestep difficulties that have made the 
New Haven’s car rentals (BW—Aug 
6'38,p4) fall considerably short of the 
originators’ expectations. Directed at 
serving business travelers, the New 
Haven plan ran smack against the re- 
gional geography. A very large propor- 
tion of salesmen who work the road’s 
exclusively New England territory also 
must cover parts of New York State and 
New Jersey, where no such integrated 


service is available. Also, distan 
tween big New England towns are 
Therefore, many traveling men « 
to drive their own cars all the way 
their routes. By last November t] 
Haven had signed up with 186 fir 
issued 445 identification cards a 
Negotiations have been going aly 
extend the plan to other eastern 
tory roads as far as Buffalo and 
burgh, which with a profitable exyx 
would doubtless carry it across t 


cago, where it could be tied up 
the western roads’ new service. 
The New Haven signed up with 
Drivurself Stations, which are a 
of separately owned units. The \ 
roads have signed up with a bra: 
outfit named Railroad Extension 
ice, Inc. Its headquarters are I 


Neb. Its president is E. M. O'Shea 


dealer of Lincoln. His associates are ot 


automobile dealers who have in t 


gregate a good deal of car rental e) 


ence. They are financing the ent: 
without railroad money, have dev: 
tie-ups with other automobile dea 
the contracting lines. They agree | 
all normal, reasonable demands { 
from railroad passengers—whic! 
not mean they undertake to have « 
rental units in a town to take car 
national convention of Elks or An 
Legion. The may rent « 
other than railroad passengers, if 


agency 


a surplus above expectable rail der 


Aim at Traffic, Not Commissions 


7 


the railroad does for 


All that 
renting agent is to advertise the s 


give him an office in the station wi! 


charge, let him keep his cars at t 
road platform where passengers « 


them without delay or taxicabbing 
the passenger the road will wire ali 
to reserve a car. The road gets no « 


mission or other profit out of the 
all it is after is additional trafhx 


cause of comparatively long jumps be 
tween big towns, the plan looks to 


starting on more fertile ground 
densely settled New England. 


At first the rental service will b 


ject to limitations which the roads 
to overturn after a successful expe! 


Under the New Haven’s plan a | 


ger can return his rented Hertz « 


any other Hertz agency in the 


cities by paying deadhead mileage o 
6¢ back to point of origin, plus $+ fer 


a driver. If the western renter prefers t 
return the automobile to some othe 
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place than where he got it, he may do 
so by paying the return mileage at full 
rate and the cost of a driver. 

Thus far, R.ES. lists 370 points in 
western territory where it has completed 
arrangements to have cars available. 
The ultimate coverage is an agency in 
every city of 10,000 or more population, 
where service is 


pilus smaller towns 


warranted, plus seasonal resort points 

Rates for use of a car are somewhat 
lower than those available to an indi- 
vidual who goes to most car-rental 
agencies. This is the inducement to the 
traveler to use the railroad. The base 
charge is 8¢ per mile, minimum use 10 
miles an hour. Daily rate is 8¢ a mile, 
minimum use 75 miles in 12 hours, and 
5 miles for each subsequent hour. Weekly 
rate is 8¢ a mile, minimum use 350 miles 
—if used 1,000 miles the rate drops to 
64¢ per mile. 

All insurance, including actual-value 
fire and theft, $5,000-$10,000 public lia- 
bility, $1,000 property damage, %100- 
deductible collision, comes with the car 
for the scheduled rental rate. Additional 
insurance will be available at extra cost. 
Gasoline and oil are supplied at the 
lowest rates. Cars will be Chevrolet, 
Ford, and Plymouth 5-passenger sedans. 


Regulating Trailers 


Court decisions map status 
of trailers under local police, 
housing, and tax regulations. 


CAN A CITY LEGALLY Lruit the stay of 
trailers within its boundaries? Do local 
housing acts apply to trailers used as 
dwellings? Are trailers liable to taxation 
as real property? Some first answers to 
these questions, Ww hich have become in- 
creasingly perplexing to city officials, are 
afforded by recent court decisions. 

The answer to number one was given 
by an Indiana court which held that 
cities can restrict a trailer’s stay whether 
it is parked on public or private prop- 
erty. The case grew out of a local ordi- 
nance limiting their stay to 30 days. 

As for the second question, a Michigan 
court decreed the application of local 
housing acts to trailers occupied as 
homes was legal. 

Finally, decisions in New York and 
Texas bear on the question whether trail- 
ers are taxable property. In New York 
it was held that a portable (trailer) 
lunch wagon set upon a brick foundation 
and provided with utility connections is 
“affixed to the land” and therefore tax- 
able as real property even though it is 
readily removable upon termination of 
the lease. A U.S. court in Texas said an 
automobile trailer detached from the au- 
tomobile is a building. The case arose 





How Is Trucking? 
Operators in Midwest hold 


convention. Most of them are 
making money. 


HIGHWAY TRUCK OPERATORS, traditionally 
enthusiastic scrappers, spend most of 
their convention sessions damning the 
railroads for blows below the belt and 
devising means to combat adverse legis- 
lation which they invariably ascribe to 
railroad sources. The truckmen at the 
same time feel the righteousness of virtue 
unjustly accused. One statistic that they 
cherish like a sugar-tit is that trucks 


carried a slightly smaller percentage of | 
all freight in 1937 than in 1932. “Why | 


pick on us?” they protest indignantly. 
Last week the Central Motor Freight 
Association gathered at Chicago for its 
annual meeting. True to form, the ses- 
sion bore down on anti-truck bills, of 
which the Middle West has had more 
than its fair share pending. They raffled 
off a trailer donated by Harvey Fruehauf, 
thereby raised $10,000 for legislative use 


Profits despite “Anti” Efforts 


Nobody denies that highway truckers 
are harassed within an inch of their eco- 
nomic lives by anti-truck bills. Actually, 
they are pretty successful in dodging the 
worst bills and modifying the others to 
workable terms. Meanwhile most of them 
are hauling lots of freight and thereby 
making satisfactory profits. An occa- 
sional exception such as Keeshin, which 
dropped a million dollars in °36, two- 
thirds as much in °$7, barely got into 
the black in 38, and thus far in °39 is 
doing only a little better, is merely evi- 
dence that the fellow who doesn’t get 
big fast sometimes makes more money 
for himself. 

The motor hauling industry is a child 
of the depression, really got into the 
money when tough going necessitated 
hurry-up shipments of small loads. Since 
1932 the truckers have held almost ex- 
actly 5% of total freight year after year. 
Truck volume nowadays fluctuates in al- 
most direct proportion with the volume 
of goods being moved by all transporta- 
tion agencies. 


A Blessing, Not a Blight 


Contrary to dire predictions of the 
haulers, putting interstate truck rates un- 
der federal control three years ago helped 
the truckers. Previously nobody knew 
what he dared ask for hauling a given 
commodity, so he often asked too little 
Those lines which published tariffs had 
so complex a rate structure that few 
even of the experts knew which side was 
up. 

When Central States Motor Freight 





HELPS AUTO JOBBER 
CAPTURE BULK OF 
OVERHAUL BUSINESS 
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THE AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING 
Division of Koppers Company develop 
ed the Koetherizer, a revolutionary new 


method of re-sizing worn or collapsed 
automobile pistons 


AN AMERICAN HAMMERED JOBBER in a 
town of only 2,200 people in North 
Carolina installed a Koetherizer. In 
seven months, his business jumped 
$22,000. 


HE GOT THE RE-SIZING BUSINESS. He got 
a chance at every motor overhaul job 
in the countryside. He got the orders 
for rings, gaskets, pins, bearings and 
other parts. 


one Foor 


The solution for your business problem 
may not be in the Koetherizer, but it 
may be in some of the other Koppers 
products which include: Coal and Coke, 
Coal Preparation Systems, Coke and 
Gas Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Valves, 
Pipe anc Platework, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber 
Products, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


isted 
‘ . of from an attempt to collect insurance for 
@4 for a death caused by a trailer fire. The pol- 
fers 10 icy said payment would be made only for 

death caused by burning of a building. 


othe 


Bureau was formed for about the same 
territory as that of the railroads’ Central | 
Freight Association, the rate structure 
immediately started toward simplifica- 
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Although in total volume 
we are one of the largest agen- 
cies in the country, our client 
list is notably smaller than 
that of other large agencies. 

Each account to which we 
are appointed takes on an 
importance not measured by 
its volume. 

And the necessity for giv- 
ing satisfaction to each client 
is correspondingly vital. 





Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


cAdvertising Counsel 





40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 
































No Refilling Nuisance 


—enough ink to last a year 


with the Mandé-men 


(not a fountain pen) 


desk set by Sengbusch 





Think of it, no more bother, 
trouble, delay — you just 
pick up the Handi-pen and 
it writes — instantly, smoothly. Pen rests 
in fresh ink. Waste less time — get rid 
of disturbing annoyance — with the Handi- 
pen on every desk in your place of busi- 
ness. Priced $2.50 to $45.00 — including 
beautiful deluxe sets for executives. HP-5 
illus., $4.00. See your stationer for details 
of 10-day trial offer, or order direct. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
BW6 gbusch Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 








tion. Class rates maintained by the truck- 
ers in the territory are, generally speak- 
ing, about the same as rail freight rates— 
except that carload rates on the rails 
govern shipments of 30,000 or 40,000 
pounds, apply to a motor truckload which 
is usually 20,000 pounds. One notable 
exception to this general rule is that 
truck rates have been lowered wherever 
necessary to compete with freight for- 
warding companies. The truck haulers 


look down their noses at forwarders, 
much as the rails look down at the 
truckers. 


Highway haulers are proud today of 
their size and of the employment they 


| give. All manner of figures roll around 





in their publicity, depending on just 
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which types of trucks the figurer ele 
to consider. Probably 200,000 trucks ; 
engaged in inter-town hauling in com; 
tition with railroads. These average ab 
24 drivers per truck. About 50% of 
truck revenue is paid direct to lab 
Inter-town truckers claim they give 
most as much employment as the 
roads, though they haul only 1/13th 
much freight. They pay a proport 
ately heavy share of their revenues 
Social Security taxes. 

Midwestern highway hauling is aln 
completely unionized. Last October 
industry committee signed an agreem: 
with the American Federation of La 
truck drivers covering 11 states from 
Ohio to North Dakota and Missouri 


Pea Canners and Growers Happy 


Price is maintained by voluntary crop reduction 
and energetic marketing campaign. Wisconsin, main can- 
ning state, has smallest acreage in 17 years. 


| STATE AND FEDERAL crop reporting serv- 





ices last week announced that 
planted to canning peas in Wisconsin will 
this year be the smallest in 17 years. 
Thereupon the pea canners and pea 
growers heaved a sigh of relief. Wiscon- 
sin cans one-third of the total pea pack, 
is followed in importance by Washing- 


acreage 


ton-Oregon, New York, the Delmarva 
peninsula (Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia), and Minnesota. As Wisconsin 


peas go, so goes the nation. 

This achievement in crop reduction 
without benefit of legislation or regula- 
tion is one of the prettiest examples of 
industry coordination likely to be seen 
for many a day. In 1933 the U. S. had a 
total supply of canned peas, composed 
of carryover and the year’s crop, of 14 


| million cases. They sold at $1.04 average, 


f.o.b. factory, for #2 tins of 3-sieve 
Alaskas. The tabulation for recent years 


makes an interesting exhibit of how 
supply affects prices 

Supply Price 

Year (Millions of Cases) ( Average) 
1933 14 $1.04 
1934 154 1.16 
1935 24 78 
1936 20 91 
1937 254 -75 


New High—and Packers Get Busy 


At 75¢, canners lose their shirts. Ac- 
cordingly they reduced 1938 plantings. 
But the year produced a world-beating 
crop, in yield per acre and in quality. 
So the industry found itself last July 
with the pack completed and a new high 
of 30 million cases in tin. 

That the packers merely lost their 
shirts this past year instead of losing 
everything they wore is unquestionably 
due to what they did about the big crop. 








They promptly formed the Canned Pea 
Marketing Cooperative late last su 
mer, with headquarters at Chicago. T! 
retained the management enginee! 
firm of Stevenson, Jordan & Harriso: 
run the cooperative, and thus quieted 
any suspicion that the group would | 
confidential information or bungle 
job. Then, with some aid from the can 
companies, they underwrote a market 
ing fund of $150,000 to move the tre- 
mendous stock, and the outfit went into 
action. 


Get RFC Help, Push Consumption 


First move was getting a credit 
of $7,500,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. last autumn. Only a part 
of this credit was actually used, loaned 
out on warehouse receipt collateral to 
canners. The loans put a floor under the 
market and time for orderly 
marketing. 

Next the cooperative swung into 
creasing the consumption of canned peas 
Part df the $150,000 marketing fund 
went into two drives in January and 


gave 






March. Statistics prove that warehouse 


stocks moved clear through to the « 
sumer, were eaten, and thus disposed 
of with finality. 

By the new crop year in July, cart 


over will be around 74 million cases. In 
brief, this crop year has seen 224 million 


cases of canned peas consumed in 
U. S., which is an all-time high. Most 


remarkable of all, the average price was 


s 


784¢ despite total supply of 30 milli 


as contrasted with 75¢ realized with a 


supply of 25 millions in 1937. 
Canners rigidly control pea acreag 
because most of them supply the see 


control planting dates by deliveries. The 


cooperative put a corps of go-get! 


’ 
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young engineers on the road late in 
January, kept them traveling through 
March. Their job was to call on all pea 
canners, convey to them the statistics 
of their industry’s plight and the ex- 
tremely discouraging prospect for a de- 
cent price unless acreage should be 
substantially reduced. They urged no 
specified cut, but recommended to each 
canner that he plan his acreage with 
sound consideration of his own stocks, 
his finances, and his established markets 
—without worrying about what other 
‘anners might do under their different 
circumstances. Also, they obtained in- 
formation on local plans for planting. 
During the same interval, higher-ups 
visited the principal bankers who lend 
money to finance the pea pack, and gave 
them the statistical picture. 


Pea Acreage Slashed 


When the rambling engineers had 
spread their message of gloom across the 
pea regions and had meanwhile corralled 
all the statistics they could get, these 
figures were tabulated by states. The 
1939 prospect was for 27.89% reduction 
below 1938 acreage. Government survey 
figures point to 24% reduction, but the 
co-op is standing on its estimate as con- 
servative—because supplementary _ re- 
ports have since been received from well 
over half the canners showing that acre- 
age finally planted was actually reduced 
31.8%. All told, this year’s planting is 
around 204,000 acres as against 299,000 
last year. 

The weather man gave a _ helping 
hand, too. This spring was abnormally 
wet in pea territory, plantings were late. 


Late planting usually cuts yields. So | 


there seems an excellent chance that the 
total 1939 crop will show the 40% re- 
duction that the cooperative has been 
hoping for on the statistical position. It 
looks like a supply of not much over 
20 million cases at the beginning of the 
next distributing year. This is close to, 
but still above, normal. 


Hard Year Ahead for Labor 


Nobody will even guess about the uses 
the abandoned pea acreage will be put 
to. Certainly it will not be diverted to 
the companion crop, sweet corn for can- 
ning, since canned corn has been in like 
plight and an acreage cut of 25% looms 
here, too. Unquestionably it will be a 
tough year for labor on the pea farms 
and in the canneries. Most of the work- 
ers get only temporary employment in 
the industry even in a good year. 

Interesting sidelight is that the greatly 
increased supply of fresh vegetables out 
of season apparently does not affect con- 
sumption of canned peas. Folks who eat 
fresh vegetables and folks who eat canned 
vegetables seem to be fairly distinct 
classes of consumers. The high price of 
fresh peas at any time leaves the mass 
market for canned peas pretty much 
untouched. 











“Calling all cars!” 


The open road is calling. Answer with assurance by checking over 
your insurance coverages now. Do you have personal accident insur- 
ance? Is your home guarded with residence burglary insurance? Is 


your automobile insurance adequate for all emergencies? Does it 





protect you with prompt, personal claim service anywhere you_may 


need it in the United States, Canada, or Mexico? 


Your local Standard agent can provide proper vacation coverages 
quickly and efficiently. Then, should mishaps occur, Standard Accident 
of Detroit, one of America’s oldest and largest casualty insurance and 
bonding companies, with representatives throughout North America, 
will be your friend in need. 





Enjoy a carefree vacation. Consult your Standard agent now. 





STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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New Maxwell Street! 


Celebrated old market thor- 
oughfare in Chicago will get a 
commercial facial. 


Maxwetut Srreet’s malodorousness is 
compounded, on the olfactory side, of 
the effluvia of overripe fish and bananas 
and long-worn clothing offered for sale. 
On the commercial side its ingredients 
are caveat emptor and handlein, the 
street’s vernacular for such tricks as 
that one pulled by the pushcart peddler, 
who failed to recognize a city markets 
official and sold him a dozen lemons, 
six good ones on top and six not-so-good 
ones below. 

Maxwell Street many years ago was 
the main business artery of Chicago’s 
Ghetto. The Jews have long since re- 
signed the surrounding district to Negro 
and Mexican residents. But at the same 
old stand they still offer all manner of 
cheap goods, new and second-hand, to 
thrifty West Siders who love a bargain 
the better if it was obtained only after 
a lively tussle of wits and words with a 
worthy opponent. 

Last week Chicago newspapers unani- 
mously bemoaned the news that the 
Maxwell Street Merchants Association 
was out to clean up the district’s prin- 
ciples, practices, and pavements. The 
Tribune keynoted with its headline, 
“Ethics Rears Its Ugly Head in Max- 
well Street.” The association triumph- 
antly posted all the clippings on its 
front door to prove its contention that 
the community at large looks down on 
their neighborhood and that they had 
accordingly best do something about it. 

The street’s merchants are not sensi- 
tive about their reputation. But they 





recognize that their business has been 
shrinking steadily for five years. In 1929 
the 44 blocks of three-layer retailing 
between Jefferson and Sangamon Streets 
—stores, sidewalk stands, street push- 
carts—had total sales above $2,500,000 
a month. Now volume has shrunk to 
$1,350,000. They hold that in these 10 
years of emaciated incomes they should 
have attracted droves of new customers 
who need to stretch their dollars. 

What really alarms Maxwell Street is 
store vacancies—four of them, the first 
in 30 years. Ambitious outsiders used to 
pay bonuses to landlords to throw out 
tenants when leases expired, so that 
they could get footholds. A 25-foot store 
brought as high as $750 a month. Now 
it’s to be had for “make-me-an-offer.” 

The Merchants Association’s new ex- 
ecutive director, Ira W. Wolfe, set out 
to find facts by research methods. In- 
quiring-reporter tactics addressed to 
58,679 pedestrians in the street disclosed 
that: 63.7% come to Maxwell Street 
because they like to bargain for their 
bargains; 21.2% because they like to 
buy Jewish merchandise in Ghetto sur- 
roundings; 15.1% are sightseers who buy 
nothing at all. These figures satisfy the 
merchants that they need not worry 
about destroying the chaos which out- 
siders consider is the genius of the street. 


Drive to Attract the Thrifty 


Traffic counts show 34,000 pedestrians 
on Sundays, 9,000 on week days. Wolfe 
figures 1,300,000 prospective customers 
in 25-mile radius, poor folks who need 
Maxwell Street as the street needs them. 
He thinks the street should be jammed 
curb to curb with 85,000 to 100,000 
shoppers of a pleasant Sunday. So the 
association has in the dummy stage a 
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giveaway Marwell St. Shopping G 
which will tout The Hub of the T! 
Shopping District and be stuffed 
half a million low-income mailb 
every week. Next scheduled step 
business promotion is cooperative 
and newspaper advertising. 

The more substantial business 
such as Isidore Mackevitch, Ben Sh 
farb, and Louis Goldstein admit 
merchants have outsmarted thems 
by handlein tactics, by too aggre 
pullers-in, and by too reluctant ad 
ments on merchandise. So they are ¢ 
ing a code of ethics—and organizi 
central bureau for adjusting cust: 
complaints, with its decisions bir 
on members. 


From Hodgepodge to New Order 


On the physical side, changes that 
city’s Department of Public Works 
been advocating for years are about 
materialize. The city has firm co: 
through licensing at 10¢ a day al 
of public property. Nondescript 
carts are to be supplanted with 
able stands” 34 x 7 feet. Ramsh: 
sidewalk stands now made of sec 
hand two-by-fours and siding, with 
paulin or fixed roof, will be rep): 
with sheet-metal-and-wood standard 
stands 7’ x 5’ x 7 4” high, with 
eaves. Carts, stands, and store fr 
are scheduled for liberal daubing 
blue and orange paint. The consequ: 
should be an almost suburban neatm 
Of practical importance, the appro 
design will permit nightly flushing of | 
street, now impossible because of 
bulky underpinnings of the ricket 
stands. Also, reduced fire hazards sh« 
bring down insurance premiums. 

Neither city authorities nor Mercha 
Association officers figure on doing 
job overnight. Their earliest hope is | 
appreciable improvement within 
months. The time limit on the er 
shift-over is two years. 


Of the 529 businesses in the 44 crowded 


blocks, only 63 voted against the chang 





Chicago’s teeming Maxwell Street market, in the flesh and in the future—left, as it is; right, as the 


Maxwell Street Merchants Association hopes it 


will be after an architectural beauty treatment. 
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Business & Consumers 


Marketing men and cus- 
tomers discuss solution of buyer 
problems in friendly atmosphere 


at Buffalo. 


Tuis WEEK in Buffalo, the lion and the 
lamb lay down together. Some five hun- 
ired representatives of business and 
sumer groups met under the auspices 
the National Association of Better 
isiness Bureaus. And they ate, drank, 
nd conferred in apparently happy 
harmony. 

This Business-Consumer Relations 
Conference was the biggest meeting of 
its kind ever held. Ten years ago such 
a get-together would never have been 
thought of, for there was no discernible 
necessity for dealing with the consumer 
point of view as a thing distinguished in 
any way from the orthodox customer 
point of view. The organized discontent 
of some consumers with the things they 
buy and the way they are sold is just 
now impressing itself on business as a 
major marketing problem. And for busi- 
ness and advertising men the significant 
thing is not what was said in Buffalo 
this week; simply that there was such a 


meeting. 


This Meeting Is Different 

The conference eschewed the strictly 
pro-consumer attitude that characterized 
the one held two months ago at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo., under the spon- 
sorship of the Institute for Consumer 
Education. That meeting tended in the 
lirection of a concerted attack on busi- 
ness and all its works and made it seem 
that an impassable schism was being 
established. One speaker at Columbia 
spoke of an “essential conflict” between 
business and consumers. And _ business 
was more or less directly warned that 
any attempt to participate in the con 
sumer movement would be suspect. 

At Buffalo, the attendance was about 
equally divided between consumers, edu 
cators, government representatives, and 
business and advertising men, although 
militant groups like Consumers Union 
did not participate. In 30-odd speeches 
and discussion groups three basic con 
sumer demands were highlighted: the 
buyer wants more truth in advertising, 
with more nouns and verbs and fewer 
a ljectives: he—or, more likely, she- 
wants more facts; and she wants more 
education on buying methods so that 
she will be able to use facts when given 


to her. 


A Menace or a Help? 


One speaker told business men that 
“because you have neglected to enter 
into this field of consumer education, it 
has been taken out of your hands by a 
number of consumer organizations which 
have grown up in response to a real 
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You Can Save Moneywith 
A : | | 
DO YOU insist upon the whitest of whites for your business 
letters? Hamilton Bond gives you that white, as any com- 
Parison you care to sno il prove. Must you have a fine 
finish and impressive bulk? Hamilton Bond gives you both. 
What about crisp crackle? Hamilton Bond crackles like a 
new bank note. Will you demand strength and durability? 
Hamilton Bond will fight toe to toe against any eraser. 
Hamilton Bond is your paper (in business-like white) for 
letterheads and (in twelve spiffy colors) for all business 
forms. And if you wonder why it costs so little for what it is, 
the answer is an ever-increasing volume sold to wise buyers 
like yourself. . . . Standardize on Hamilton Bond. Save 
money. Retain quality. 


W. 6. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Good Papers for Good Business 
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Peay iS acommercial asset! 


You can get it at low cost 


by building with CONCRETE 

























Home of Schlumberger Well Surveying Corpo- 
ration, Houston, Texas. Russell Brown Company, 
architects. Walter P. Moore, consulting engineer. 
Hubbard Construction Co., contract 













































DISTINCTIVE, pleasing appearance has a dollars-and-cents 
value in the store, office, theater or commercial structure 
you may have in mind. Get this extra value at lowest cost by 
building with Architectural Concrete. 


CONCRETE SAVES MONEY by combining structural 
functions and beauty in ove economical material. It saves on 
upkeep, too, and you get a firesafe, weather-resistant, storm- 
proof structure—walls and decoration, frame and floors cast 
as one rigid, rugged unit. 
ASK YOUR ARCHITECT or engineer about the advantages 
of concrete for your new building. You can have any archi- 
tectural style, wide selection of color or surface texture. 
Write for the free booklet, "The NEW Beauty in Walls of 
Architectural Concrete,” or ask one of our engineers to call. 

















PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete... through scientific research and engineering field work. 








Aachilecl val Conceale iia ca canta partenae 
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| demand. These organizations- can be 





menace to you ora help. It depends « 
your attitude toward them.” 

The biggest cry of the consumers 
for more specific facts about mercha 
dise—for simple, standardized labels 


} 


consumer-speaker said that retail 
who are at the point of contact, 

generally anxious to furnish specifi 

formation but don’t get it from mai 
facturers. “It is the manufacturer 

by and large conditions the buying p 
lic. He is the one who most readily « 
find the produ 
He really knows the thread count 
his sheets, the quality of his cotton, | 


facts regarding his 


amount of silver on his silver plate, | 
absorption rate of his bath towels, a 
the rating of his fruits and vegetab 
We, however, are expected to be cont: 
with appeals to snobbery and other of 
our weaknesses. There is much evide1 
that we are not so contert, and that 
we use good teamwork our situation « 
be greatly improved.” 





Milk Control Lawful 


Court sustains 


Now Wallace 


Supreme 
federal program. 
will push it harder. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
Six years to the month since the feder 
milk marketing control program vy 
launched, its Constitutionality has final! 
been upheld. Hampered by litigation, tl. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
has hung back in pushing marketing « 
trol. A more vigorous policy will folk 
the court’s decisions this week sustaining 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 19387 (which reenacted, wit 
amendments, the marketing provisions 
of the original Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933), and also sustaining ord 
by Sec. Wallace regulating the handling 
of milk in the New York metropolita: 
and Greater Boston marketing areas. 


Control Ahead for Other Cities 


AAA now will move to clear up mar 
keting conditions in areas with wh 
state authority can’t cope effectively b 
cause the milk flows across state lines 
Attention probably will be given 
Springfield, Worcester, and other markets 
secondary to Boston; Providence, nort 
ern New Jersey, Philadelphia, Distri 
of Columbia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago 
All other big markets and many small 
ones now are subject to control by fe 


eral or state authority, or a combinati 
of both. 

The long end of a 5-4 decision upholds 
the power of Congress to regulate distri- 


bution of milk, both interstate and 
intrastate. 
“Where local and foreign milk al 


are drawn into a general plan for p 


tecting the interstate commerce in 







commodity from interferences, burdens, 
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and obstructions, arising from excessive | 
airplus and the social and sanitary evils | 
f low values, the power of Congress ex- 

reonds also to local sales,” Justice Reed | 
tated in voicing the majority’s opinion. 

On the specific point of federal regu- 

ition of prices, Justice Reed said that 
the federal government’s authority over 

nterstate commerce does not differ in 
extent or character from the states’ au- 
thority over intrastate commerce. He 

ted the Nebbia case in New 
York State’s authority to regulate milk 
prices was upheld. 


We) 
AMERICAN 
CORPORATIONS 


In their head office or one or more subsidiaries 


97 % of those listed on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


USE 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
PRODUCTS 


which 


Court O.K.’s Pool Plan 


The equalization pool was approved | 


by the court as a device reasonably 
adapted to allow regulation of the inter- 
state market upon terms which minimize 
the results of the restrictions. Under the 
ol plan, dealers who sell a large por- | 
tion of their milk at high prices as fluid 
milk pay the excess received above estab- | 
shed differentials into a fund for dis- | 
tribution to producers selling milk at 
ower prices for use in processed dairy 
products. 





MARKETING ANGLES 





What They Sip in Summer 


Ermo Roper, researcher, unveiled the 
results of a drinking-habit survey last 
veek to the annual Merchandising 
Forum on Tea, meeting in New York. 
Lemonade ranks first as a hot-weather 
lrink, followed closely by iced tea. 
Coca-Cola is third, with pop, ginger ale, 
root beer, and milk following in that | 
wder. Hot tea is the preferred drink 


Addressograph . . for the accurate, 
speedy, legible writing of names 
with addresses or other related in- 
formation, on forms, records, reports 
or communications. 


Multigraph . . for convenient, econom- 
ical office duplicating of all kinds of 
communications, business forms and 
promotional literature. 

* 
The same reasons which prompt the 


methods stimulate business, in- 
crease profits and avoid waste. They 
protect business against errors and 
delays. They promote good will. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph or Multigraph methods can 
be used profitably in your business. 
Representatives for both are near 
you. Look in principal city ‘phone 
books for ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
SALES 


when people are tired. The survey shows 
that only one out of ten housewives buys 
tea in bags rather than in packages. And 
nearly twice as much tea is bought in 
half-pound as in quarter-pound packages. | 


AGENCY or MULTIGRAPH 
AGENCY. Or, write us at the address 
below for complete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


vast majority of leading American 
corporations to rely upon Address- 
ograph-Multigraph methods, apply 
to every kind of business office— 
commercial, professional, member- 


ship or governmental. ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
Addressograph-Multigraph OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


ards Association six weeks ago induced a » > 


garment manufacturers to appoint a 
Euery Business and O J can profit by 


committee to study a size index based 
using Addressograph-Multigraph Machines and Methods 


Children’s Clothes Sizes 


With THE ARGUMENT that returns of mis- | 
fit children’s wear constituted the great- 
est loss in the clothing industry (BW— 
i pr22’39 pp53-54) , the American Stand- 








on height and hip girth instead of age 
and worked out by the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics. This week the stand- | 
ard moved nearer acceptance when a | 
technical subcommittee reported to the 
full committee the first results of its 
work—two detailed sets of body measure- 
ments. One set covers 39 sizes for 89% 
of all boys between 4 and 17 years of age, 
equally divided between “regular,” 
slims,” and “chubbies.” The other set | 
s for girls and includes 36 sizes. Accord- 

to the association, additional data 
re needed before definitive standards | 
can be entirely worked out. 


Letters 
Bulletins 
Catalogs 
Folders 

House Organs 
Instructions 
Office forms 
and Stationery 


Selling 
Shipping forms 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
FOR HANDLING: 
Collections Social Security reports 
Customer lists Stockholder lists 
Membership lists ; e 

Payroll MULTIGRAPH 
Prospect lists FOR PRODUCING: 
Publication lists Sales literature 
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#~ Addressograph” and “Muftigraph”™ are trade marks, registered in the United States Patent Office 
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PRODUCTION 





PRODUCTS 


PLANT 


PROCESSES 





Make “Sugar Rubber” 


Experimenters mix cane 
sugar with turpentine. Hope 
Louisiana growers will benefit. 


Two coop op Southern products, cane 
sugar and turpentine, joined hands chem- 
ically last month to produce an experi- 
mental batch of synthetic “sugar rubber” 
at the Ramsey Plantation near New 
Roads, La. More specifically, granulated 
white sugar was oxidized with nitric 
acid, mixed mechanically with turpen- 
tine, and then polymerized with hydro- 
chloric acid. When the mixture thick- 
ened, the acids were neutralized with 
caustic soda. After the resultant black, 
spongy, rubberlike mass was washed, 
dried, and rolled into a ball, it bounced 
on the floor like unvulcanized native Para 
or plantation rubber. 

Allan Ramsey Wurtele, owner of Ram- 
sey Plantation, former lieutenant-com- 
mander U.S.N., and former chief engi- 
neer of the Federal Barge Lines, who in- 
vented a sugar cane harvester last year 
and is credited with introducing im- 
proved strains of sugar cane to Louisiana, 
conducted the experiment. Its basis is 
U.S. Patent No. 2,150,068, taken out 
by Ernest Kleiber of Lugano, Switzer- 








Allan Ramsey Wurtele, who has 
made synthetic rubber from cane 
sugar and turpentine in experiments 
at his Louisiana plantation, as he left 
New Orleans for Miami, Fla., last 
week in hopes of interesting Eastern 
capitalists in a Louisiana rubber 
manufacturing plant. 


land, and assigned to Hevepar S.A., of 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Chemical engineers, who have checked 
the process roughly, but have had no op- 
portunity to examine the product, state 
that the carbon contained in sugar and 
turpentine should be just as good a raw 
material for synthetic rubber as the car- 
bon in coal, which has already been com- 
bined with “air and water” and other 
materials to produce various rubberlike 
substances, such as du Pont’s Neoprene. 
They, however, are quick to point out 
that the price of coal per ton is consid- 
erably under that of sugar. 

Ernest Lee Jahncke, former Assistant 
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Secretary of the Navy under Hoov: 
present executive director of the Dx 
ment of Commerce and Industry 
Louisiana, announces that further « 
iments will be conducted at Lou 
State University, Baton Rouge. Ja 
points out that about half the sugar 
lands in the state are idle, that t! 
periments may bring “salvation fi 
Louisiana sugar industry.” Am: 
Sugar Cane League reports that 
31,000 acres of growing sugar car 
Louisiana, and about 7,500 acres in | 
ida, are now being plowed uniler | 
duce 1939 production to quotas ass 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad 
istration; 1938 production in Lou 
totaled 491,000 tons of sugar from 
000 acres of cane. 

Wurtele departed from New Or 
June 3, for Miami, Fla., in an effo 
interest certain capitalists in fina 
the new sugar rubber industry. 


New in Heating and Air Cooling 


Recent developments are exhibited at meeting of 
big-city heating, piping, and air-conditioning contractors. 
Home installations change rapidly. 


INconeruous in the Gold Coast atmos- 
phere of the Drake Hotel’s ballroom 
wing was last week’s exhibit of every- 
thing from a plain radiator to a year- 
round air conditioning system, from a 
tiny instrument to a_ towering boiler. 
Manufacturers had brought to Chicago 
their newest and choicest to spread be- 
fore the 300 substantial big-city con- 
tractors who are the Heating, Piping, 
and Air Conditioning Contractors Na- 
tional Association. The outfit represents 
a lot of buying power, since its members 
get the lion’s share of the big contracts 
for installing equipment in public build- 
ings and factories and stores and power 
plants, in apartment houses and _pre- 
tentious private homes and large-scale 
residential developments. 

The big contractors said construction 
is doing nicely as it climbs a bit halt- 
ingly toward levels not reached since 
the joyous 20's, but profit margins are 
something else again. 

Big buyers are close buyers, and 
though today’s prices hold steady they 
don’t leave enough gravy to spill on a 
vest. So the big projects, with competi- 
tive bidding, provide none too liberal 
nourishment for the contractor. In home 
construction things are a bit lean, also. 
Anybody who puts up a house for $10,- 
000 or $15,000 cheerfully spends 10% 
of this for heating installation, goes ma- 
terially higher if he has ambitions for 
summer cooling. But only 5% to 7% of 
a $5,000 house budget is available for 
heating. Since most current residential 
construction is low-cost, contractors get 


squeezed on their profit margins. S: 
that matter, do manufacturers. At 
the big contractors admit they hav: 
too much to squawk over, since 
greatest volume of house building is 
the suburban areas of the big cities 
right where they can get it handily, : 
there are many large-scale pro 
which are made to order for their « 
ganizations. The small-town contract 
they say, has to keep afloat princip 
on repairs and modernization jobs. 


Systems Redesigned, Improved 


House heating is changing rapidly 
the way from the fuel feed to the ra 
tion. Only in low-cost housing is 
radiator of the familiar type that sta 
out in the room, and even it has lb 
redesigned to 40% less bulk. The sw 
is rapid toward convectors, which « 
be completely concealed in the wall, wi! 
openings so that room air circul: 
around the unit and thus _ heats 
space. There are also units halfway 
tween, with live-radiation fronts 
in-the-wall convection. And_ there 
meny modernized warm air furnaces 

Hand in glove with the trend towa 
smaller heating units is pump-actuated 
circulation which does away with 
need for a basement and brings quick: 
heat increase from smaller heating s 
faces. One-pipe hot water systems 
coming more into use. Steam syst 
get more efficient heating than bef 
through faster-working air valves. 

Oil burners are getting stiff compe 
tion from stokers, since in many regi 
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This gas refrigeration unit keeps a 
Philadelphia retarded (or 
stored) dough at a temperature from 
\5 to 38 degrees F. and at a humidity 
of 85% plus. Servel, Inc., manufac- 


baker's 


coal can supply more B.t.u.’s per dollar. 
Combination oil burners and boilers, gas 
burners and boilers, were developed years 
ago. Now the 
burning boilers and stokers, which thus 
keep the coal completely under cover. 
Big homes can get these units with built- 
on screw conveyors which keep the ash 


come combination coal- 


enclosed in pipes, remove it to outdoor 
destination automatically, and thus per- 
mit the drying of fresh varnish in the 
boiler room without spoiling its surface— 
if anyone in the house has any such odd 
ambition. 

Air conditioning is now a major de- 
partment for the steamfitting contrac- 
tors. They are certain it has passed the 
experimental stage, stoutly maintain that 
an up-to-date high-quality 1939 installa- 
tion won’t be obsolete for many years. 
Some contractors are kept busy install- 
ing air conditioning equipment for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes. Others 
are going strong with home attic fan 
installations. 


Home Units: Costs and Prospects 


Residential air conditioning 
less optimism among them, because it 
comes so slowly. Unless the householder 


causes 


can do his cooling with very cold water 
from his own well, the cost to run the 
plant may be fairly high at prevailing 
central-station rates, but the prospect 
is for substantial rate reductions. 

The newest type of year-round radiator 
to air-condition one or more rooms from 
a single unit is promising. It can be in- 
stalled for less than $800 and operated 
for a single floor all summer at perhaps 
$60 for power. As makers broaden their 
markets for this type of air conditioning 
with radiator heat, the equipment is 
likely to cost a good deal less. 


Americon Gas Assoc 


turers of domestic gas refrigerators. 


stress the high humidities possible in 
their new development, the commer 
cial gas refrigerator with one-quarte) 


to one-half ton capacity. 


Business Electrolux 


Servel markets gas-cooled 
refrigerator, adapted to commer- 
cial use. 


Gas comMPANtes in New Orleans, Detroit, 
and other large cities are now selling, “at 
an encouraging pace,” Electrolux 
mercial, gas-cooled refrigerators with 

to 4-ton capacities. The new units, which 


com- 


were developed by Servel, Inc., Evans 
ville, Ind., the 
principle of operation that 
used for several years in its domestic re- 
frigerator, the Electrolux 


Made to Meet Humidity Need, Too 


The apparatus will 
the markets for 
equipment with the products of other 


used “cooling-with-heat” 


Serv el has 


new compete in 


general refrigerating 
companies, but Servel is particularly in- 
terested in those industries which require 
refrigeration plus humidity. The 
pany claims that the new unit not only 
holds temperatures more evenly than 
has been feasible in the past, but that 
there is also less of a temperature differ- 


com- 


ential between the cooling coils and the 
refrigerated that, 
less moisture is removed (by condensa- 
tion) from the low temperature space or 
its contents. Butcher shops, bakeries, 
restaurants, dairies, and florists will be 
particularly interested, Servel thinks. 
Doughs being held in a baker’s retarded 
dough box (see photograph), for in- 
stance, will crust over if humidities are 
not kept high. 

Ammonia is the refrigerating 
pound. A gas flame evaporates it from 
a water solution into a series of hermet- 
ically sealed steel tubes and cylinders 
welded together to form a single, inter- 


space; consequently, 


com- 


| 
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IRON FIREMAN 
cuts fuel costs 


66/ 
Oo 

... reports 

Smithfield, 

Virginia, 

Packing 

House 


P. D 
Believe-it-or-not 

The P. D. Gwaltney. 
Va... home of hams 


Easy to find your 
potential savings 


Looking for added profits? Consider the 
With fuel, 


Gwaltney spent nearly a dime a hog in fuel; 


Gwaltney, Jr.. holding Gwaltney's famous 
1902 Ham, featured by Ripley 
Ir. & Co. is located at Smithheld, 


made trom peanut-ted hogs 


Gwaltney experience liquid 


there was a smoke nuisance, and steam 
Then Gwaltney 
Fuel 


4.4 cents a 


pressure varied excessively 
installed an Iron Fireman Poweram 
costs tumbled 66 °,—down to 
hog. And fuel savings are only the beginning 
of Gwaltney's many betterments with Iron 
Fireman .. . steam pressure is steady and 
all smoke nuisance has been eliminated 

Gwaltney shows you the road to added 
profits. The first step is to ask for an Iron 
Fireman engineering survey. The survey 
will be made in cooperation with your 
own engineer, fireman or consulting en- 


gineer. No obligation, 


Ihe Iron Fireman 

Poweram, world's standard 

power stoker;: combines light-running worr 
feed with ram distribution of coal in retort 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stoker 


Cleveland, Toronto 


Portland, 


Oregon; 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING | 
3144 W. 106th Sereet, Cleveland, Ob 
Show me what lroo Fireman can do 1 our 


Send catalog 
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INCLIN-ATOR 


Designed for the side of the stairway with- 

out interfering with the customary use of 
the stairs Seats fold 
against the wall when not 
in use. Easily installed 
without defacing stairs, 
floors, or walls. Finished 
to harmonize with the 
woodwork. Electrically 
operated. 


“Elevette” 
Easily installed in 
stairwell, closet or cor- 
ner of room. No over- 
head machinery; shaft 
. enclosure not essential. 
— - Cars made any size up 
Elevette to wheel-chair capacity. 
Full information and name of nearest 
representative will be sent on request. 


Inclinator Co. of America 
289 So. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Sim- 
plifed Passenger Lifts for the Home. 








His Doctor Said “Quit Smoking!” 
—so Famous Scientist Invented 


THE KIRSTEN PIPE 


PATS. APPLIED FOR | _) 
I pine first improvement in pipe <;d.|_ — 
smoking since the days of Captain ~ 
John Smith . . . invented by a scientist . . . dur- 
alumin “radiator” cools smoke between puffs and 


condenses irritating heavy oils, tars and water | 


vapors before they can reach your mouth or throat. 
A valve prevents these liquids from returning to 
the choice briar bowl . . . no juicy heel —no 


| 


| 


gooey 
gurgles! Four models scientifically designed to “fit” | 


various types of smokers . . . $10.00 to $17.50 
AT YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE TO 


KIRSTEN PIPE Co. 
3129-8 * WESTERN AVENUE * SEATTLE, WasH. 














Alert + Accurate - Authoritative 


Business news has no respect for pub- 
lication closing dates . . . and Business 
Week has no respect for old-fashioned 
publishing schedules. Result: each 
Friday sees all the news up to Thurs- 
day night on the way to Business 
Week's influential executive subscribers. 


BUSINESS WEEK 








communicating container. The ammonia 
vapor is dried, cooled, condensed into a 
liquid and finally dropped into an evap- 
orator where, by expanding into a vapor 
again, it cools by absorbing heat from 
the surrounding space. The vapor is then 
absorbed into water once more, only to 
be re-evaporated over and over again 
with the gas flame. 

In the home Electrolux, the evaporator 
is the familiar casing around the ice-cube 
trays; in the commercial model, the evap- 
orator can be separate from the refriger- 
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ated space. In the latter case, the eva; 
orating unit is surrounded by a seco: 
condenser containing a secondary refri; 
erant such as methyl chloride. This 
frigerant is piped to any box or disp! 
case that the customer wants to refr 
erate. 

The commercial Electrolux also diff 
from the domestic one in that it ma 
tains required temperatures by being ; 
ternately full-on and full-off. The co 
then have a chance to defrost automat 
ally between the “on” cycles. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Self-Oiling Universal 

THe CENTER BLOCK of the new Oilite 
Universal Joint, made by Curtis Uni- 
versal Joint Co., Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
and sold by Boston Gear Works, Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass., is machined out 
of Super-Oilite metal, a development of 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit. Composition of 


75% powdered iron and 


compressed 


the metal is 
25% powdered 
under heavy hydraulic pressure. Con- 
trolled voids in the resultant metal act 
as reservoirs for lubricating oil, as in 
oilless bearings. Strength of the center 
block is about 80% that of solid steel 
customarily used. 


copper, 


“Cool Breeze” Conditioner 

Executives or Chrysler Corp.’s Airtemp 
Division, Dayton, O., pause from their 
normal labors long enough to inspect the 


first Cool Breeze Window Air Condi- 


tioner to come from the production line. 
Only 12 in. high and 21 in. long, the 
little device cools and dehumidifies the 
atmosphere in an office or living room. 
Its features include a radial compressor of 
unique design and “Superfinish” on mov- 
ing parts as extra insurance against wear 
and service troubles. 


Book Berets 


Books ON SHELVEs can be made oil-, ink 
and dust-proof with oiled silk “Dust 
Berets” —transparent with 
edges that fit snugly over the topsic« 
of ordinary-sized books. Blossom Mar 

facturing Co., 79 Madison Ave., New 
York City, which developed them, als 
furnishes oiled silk for protecting bool 


covers. 


caps elast 


Secretarial Convenience 

IN THE SECRETARY'S MODEL of the new 
Mainliner Desk Line, developed by Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 








N. Y., will be found the Art Metal Fold 
O-Way Typewriter Shelf. Though the 
typewriter hangs in an unusual position 
when not in use, it is so counterbalanced 
that it requires no more energy to place 
it in writing position than to open or 
close a desk drawer. 

Nickel Flake 

Pure Nickev Fake for incorporation in 
lacquer and printing ink is now being 
manufactured successfully by Metals Dis- 
integrating Co., Morris Ave., Elizabeth 
N. J. Lacquers and inks so treated com 
bine a metallic luster with a warmth of 
color. Although they are lustrous in a 
bright light, there is none of the glare 
associated with polished metal. Tests 
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expected to show unusual protective 
ial ies. 
Bench, Truck, and Lifter 
\uL THE FUNCTIONS of work bench, floor 


. and lifter find 
ned in the Liftable, just being placed 


themselves com- 











SSS ea 


nm the market by Service Caster & Truck 

Co. 6830 N. Townsend Ave., Albion, | 
Mich. Carrying a maximum load of | 
2,000 Ib., the table top can be raised from | 
| in. to 14 in. from lowered position. | 
Outfit, which may be custom built to 

andle 5,000 Ib., is guaranteed to remain | 
rigid at any height. 


Pienie Gloves 


Owe pay Jtm Lirtie, 790 Garfield Blvd., | 
Danville, Ill., was at a picnic. One of | 
3 friends was badly burned over an | 


pen fire. Jim Little made up small edi- 


tions of the protective asbestos gloves 
sed by welders, gave the gloves to his 
friends. Now he is marketing the gloves 


inder the name of Kool-Grips. 
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Pine Newsprint Mill 
First NEWSPRINT paper mill in the 
United States to use the common yellow 
southern pine commercially was dedi- 
ated at Herty (near Lufkin, Tex.) , last 
month, before 250 newspaper publishers, 
technicians, and invited guests. The mill, 
w half finished, will be ready by the 
nd of the vear. Owned by Southland 
Paper Mill, Inc., it will have a capacity 
{150 tons of newsprint daily or 50,000 
ms a year, and will use 80° mechani- 
| pine pulp and 20% sulphate pulp 
not sulphite). The latter comes from 
Houston plant of Champion Paper 
‘ Fibre Co., operating under a coopera- 


a 
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That’s just what they are—these 
dependable Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings—jewels for the giants of 
industry. On them and around 
them turn the shafts, gears, and 
wheels which operate mechani- 
cal equipment in field and 


Produc fion 
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watch movement, “fully Hyatt 
equipped” is synonymous with 
better performance, greater 
economy and longer life. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, New Jersey; 





factory, on railways 
and highways. Like 
a fully jewelled 





Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit and San 
Francisco. 
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Curing Sick Sales 


that broken 

plate glass means broken trade. 
Bind up his display with a bandage of 
boards and you check the flow of cus- 


merchant knows 


HE 


tomers—cutting a deep gash into sales. 

For this emergency case of sales sick- 
ness a glazier is the only doctor. A 
quick diagnosis. An operation to re- 
move broken pieces. A few expert strokes 





COM 
NEW YORK 
COM 


with the cutter. Next, fitting. Then 
remove the bandage and find the wound 
well—-sales healed and healthy again. 

Plate Glass Insurance is the mer- 
chant’s best medicine for sales sickness. 
When glass breaks, he has only to tele- 
phone his insurance agent. Replace- 
ment service at ambulance speed is 
his without trouble, worry, expense. 
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Time was when letterheads were drab affairs, with scroll types, lists of 


officers, unsightly plant 


requirements, 


pictures—when 


one letterhead served all 


Not so today. Modern business uses several letterheads, in sales promotion, 
for executive correspondence, for interplant memoranda. Colorful and 
attractive, they win prestige and make sales. 

That is why Neenah has more than one grade among its fine rag content 
papers, Some are priced low enough for volume use; others reflect the 
dignity of managerial signatures. There is a Neenah paper for almost 


every business need. 


Ask your printer or lithographer to recommend the grades you should 
use. Write us for the story of how they are made, and for samples. 


e yo Rag Coubeal Bends, Ledgers, olwiles and Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH paper ComPANy, NEENAH, WIS. 





Stamford, Conn., Cleveland, and Det 
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tive arrangement. Mill will cost 
000, of which Reconstruction |} 
Corp. lent $3,500,000, while Texas 
tal supplied the rest. About 30 
papers in Texas, Oklahoma, Lou 
and Arkansas will get newsprint 
the new mill. 










Flames for Spindles 


ONE OF THE LARGEST “flame hard 
operations since the development « 
face hardening by the oxyacetylen 
ess was performed recently on a « 
steel lathe spindle, 63 in. in dia: 



























Air Reduction Sales Co., New Yor! 
vided the Airco oxyacetylene equip 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. | 
Pittsburgh, did the job. 


Books and Handbooks 
HARD-TO-FIND INFORMATION on SIX V: 
subjects: (1) “Hand Book of Bui 
Maintenance”—Flexrock Co., 2301 Mar 
ning St., Philadelphia; 



















(2) “Stop 








Profit Leaks Beyond the Produ 
Line,” describes new packing and 
ping methods—Acme Steel Co., 254 






Archer Ave., Chicago; (3) “How to M 
Good Waterproofed Concrete”—M« 
Portland Cement Co., 1000 Midla 
Bldg., Cleveland; (4) “New Paths 
Profits,” takes the mystery out of plas 
tics—Bakelite Corp., 247 Park Av 
New York; (5) “Catalog M,” inc! 
30 pages of engineering data on 
chain application—Baldwin-Duckw 
Chain Corp., Springfield, Mass.; (' 
“Smith Casing,” presents the engines 
background of stronger casings for deeper 
oil wells—A. O. Smith Corp., Milwauke« 


















New Plant for Carboloy 


demand 





KEYED TO AN INCREASING 
Carboloy cemented carbide 
Carboloy Co., Inc. opens its new 1?! 
750 sq.ft. plant and general office 
beyond the city limits of Detroit 

E. 8-Mile Road. New facilities inc 
two 300-ton presses for the produc! 
of ingots from powdered metals and |> 
electric furnaces for reduction, carbot 
izing, sintering, and brazing. Sp 
lighting provides 50 foot-candles o! 
lumination on the working plane of som 
departments. Air conditioning prov 
constant temperature and humidit) 
the powder-metal department. The 
plant replaces three former plant: 
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Where Will Foremen Go? 


New union may enter C. I, O., but employers, 
who feel that foremen represent them, oppose separate 
union. Many firms offer plans for foreman training. 


Arounp Detroir AND CLEVELAND during 
the past few weeks a red-hot rumor has 
been heard. Business reaction to the 
rumor is, variously, “That's bad,” “It’s 
impossible,” or “What next?” The rumor 
is that a labor union for foremen is being 
organized. Tentatively known as the 
United Foremen and Supervisors, the 
union may be affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, if C.1.0. is 
interested. 

Customary labor-union reaction would 
be against including foremen. In fact, 
most of the unions have opposed the ad- 
mission of anyone from supervisory 
ranks, although in scattered instances 
foremen are members. Employers, on 
the other hand, have now and then urged 
the supervisory workers to take an active 
interest in unionization. And one of the 
proposed amendments to the Wagner 
Act which now is being stoutly opposed 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
s that which states that nothing in the 
act “shall restrict supervisory employees 
from joining or becoming members of 
labor organizations.”” Chairman Madden 
of NLRB, in completing his statement 
before the Senate committee last week, 
declared: “I do not think it an exaggera- 
tion to say that enactment . would 
destroy the act.” 

But a union of foremen by foremen 
and for foremen would be something else 
again. Employers usually have thought 
of foreman as being “part of manage- 
ment,” not of labor. Just what the fore- 
man’s position is, in fact, has become 
one of the most confusing subjects in in- 
dustrial relations during the past three 
years of union activity. 


He Evidences a Busy Interest 


The foreman is interested, often more 
than management, in finding out all he 
can about his authority, his chances for 
advancement, and proper ways to meet 
new conditions. As an example of this 
interest business could have looked in on 
Town Hall in New York City a couple 
of weeks ago, and seen several hundred 
foremen registering for a two-day educa- 
tional forum sponsored by the National 
Council of Foremen’s Clubs. A week 
earlier, the Western Reserve Association 
of Foremen’s Clubs was packing them in 


for intensive training seminars at Cleve- 
land. This week the big Ohio regional 
conference of foremen was on at Colum- 


bus, O., next week will feature the ninth | 


annual foremen’s conference of Western 
Pennsylvania, at Conneaut Lake Park, 
and immediately thereafter Connecticut 
foremen will hold a big powwow at Camp 
Hazen, Conn. Some 30,000 to 40,000 of 
the “management contact men” will 
schedule their vacation periods to fit in 
with one or more of such meetings. And 
the summer program will wind up with 
the mammoth meeting of the National 


Association of Foremen, which is ex- | 


pected to pull 5,000 to 7,000 delegates 
into Pittsburgh next September. 


One Big Foremen’s Setup? 


Foremen’s clubs, of course, aren’t new: 
for years they have been strongly 
organized in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and other states, and since last 
fall (BW—Oct1’38.p43) there has been 
a notable increase in the numbers of new 
groups affiliated with either the National 
Association of Foremen or the National 
Council of Foremen’s Clubs. These two 
big federations are leaning toward an 
agreement at the present time, which 
may bring all foremen’s clubs under one 
roof. Final decision will come from the 
N.A.F. meeting in September. 

But in the meantime, a bigger trend 
is on—the move of employers to help 
train foremen to meet present-day prob- 
lems. Employers feel that under the 
Wagner Act they are hampered in advis- 
ing employees, but that the foremen have 
a relatively free hand. The necessity for 
them to give a yes or no to workers’ de- 
mands means that they must be diplo- 
matic, smart, and well-trained. During 
the recent Cleveland foremen’s meeting, 
a business editor (John Love of the 
Cleveland Press) summed up the main 
reason for improved foreman training: 

“Many a company has come to realize 
that to keep going under all the demands 
of these times, the responsibilities of 
management have to be carried in part 
by the foreman. One industrial manager 
who has 800 foremen says that most of 
his industrial disputes have arisen over 
questions the foremen did not under- 
stand. . . . Three years ago no Jess than 
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There s GOLD 


in your 
was Moors 


’ 


Modernized 
washrooms 
save money 
yet build 
employee 
good will, too! 


ORE TIME is wasted in wash 
M rooms than in any other part 
of the plant or office. Inefficient ar- 
rangement, poor fixtures, a limited 
supply of towels—any or all of these 
things cause delay and loitering and 
eat up overhead. 

Instead, why not put your wash- 
rooms on a paying basis? How? By 
making them work constructively 
as part of vour industrial relations 
program. Plenty of hot water, soap, 
sanitary ScotTissue Towels turn 
washrooms into daily builders of 
valuable employee good will. 

Most important of all—your 
washrooms can be made modern, 
up-to-date withcut one cent of addi 
tional cost. Why not send for this 
free booklet of efficiency and cost 
reducing facts already used to put 
thousands of washrooms on a sat- 
isfactory and economical basis? 


“Washroom Advisory 
Service’ Booklet 
gives practical 
suggestions on how 
to relieve congestion 
-.. reduce overhead 

in washrooms. 





© Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Send me, without 
obligation, “Scot Washroom Advisory Service 





Name. 
Position ___ 


Fim. 





BW 6 


Copr..,. 1989, Scott Paper Co 
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HAS A MEANING FOR EVERY FENCE BUYER 


This is our trade-mark for a superior gal- fence metals to fit all atmospheric conditions ond 
vanizing—a 50% heavier and more uniform an exclusive wing channel post designed for 

zinc protective coating than average commercial greater utility. One of our 92 Association Mem- 
grade. P-12 is your guarantee of unsurpassed qual- bers is nearby to render skilled, courteous 
ity. In addition, PAGE— America's first wire fence service. Secure his nome and free literature— 
since 1883—alone offers you a choice of five write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















“MY FAMILY 
IS 
SECURE!” 





A man can say this when he has fully 


protected his dependents by ade- 


quately insuring his own life. 


Can we help you complete your life 
insurance program? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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| 50 of our larger concerns had given 


ductory courses in foremanship 
early 1920’s, but the work had 
dropped after a year or so. Today’ 
idly changing conditions are revivi: 
interest.” 

A poll of business executives clea: 
veals the employers’ attitude towa: 
foreman: “He is a part of manag 
whether he has the right to hire an 
or not. He may have been, and in 
cases was, on labor’s side of the 
once, but he is on management’s 
now.” And this view coincides wit! 


of the NLRB. 
They Could Use More Training 


Despite this unanimity of opini 
to the classification of foremen, how 
there still is frequently a consid 
gap between foremen and their im: 
Reaso: 


various, but prominent among then 


ate superiors in supervision. 


these: 

1. Some foremen are not super, 
executives; they are straw bosses 
little authority and little responsib 
It is admitted that many “foremen” 
workers picked from the ranks wh: 
given a 5¢-an-hour increase in wages ; 
a title. 
most modern-day business planners 


This is not enough, according 


equip a man to handle a gang of any s 


The selection and training of {i 
men for a long time has been on a 
or-miss basis. Authorities in foremar 
ucation have estimated that some 
of all foremen now active were train: 
be foremen; the rest had to pick up | 
“know how” 

3. Foremen are often 
ers” who cannot easily be trained in } 


as they went along. 
“tough custor 


| concepts. Confronted with the suggest 


that collective bargaining requires st 
many foremen retort, “I’ve run this 
for 30 years and haven’t had any cor 
plaints—and if I’m not doing it rig 
this is a fine time to be telling me!” 


How Companies Are Doing Job 


Management interest varies all the way 


from casual attention to intensive plan- 


ning and direction of training cours 


Companies like Western Electric, Kin 


berly-Clark, Armstrong Cork, Genet 


il 


Electric, and Westinghouse—to name 


only a few—are spending lots of money 


and time in educating the foreman. ‘I 


is done in a variety of ways—by encou! 


aging the foremen’s clubs to build li! 
ries, by setting up night schools for for 
men and supervisors, by renting ind 
trial movies, by sponsoring trips for f 
men through plants of other indust: 
by inviting prominent 
economists, and educators in many li 
to come to talk to the foremen. 
Management associations, too, are ‘ 
ing all they can to further foremen e 
cation. 
sociation sends out dozens of letter: 
day, answering —— questions alx 
new methods. The National Industr 


The American Management .\> 


ra- 


industrialists. 
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Conference Board forwards material and 
,ivice to some 1,200 companies that 


have formal training plans either for ex 
ecutives, foremen, or workers, and at 
present is making a survey to determine 
the exact number which are interested in 
foreman training. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers offers a wide range s 


f aids to its members, including charts, 


economic studies, rating forms, industrial 
movies, and other media which can be 
passed along to the supervisory staff. 

B ashington in This Business, Too 


Some companies prepare all their edu- 
cational material themselves, but there 


are a number of good training courses Fo r i sta nl g 


which are prepared by specialists in su- 


pervision, and offered either in single 
subscriptions or in bulk lots to businesses P| F WH | ( | D A | R FE 
which want their foremen to use them. 
The federal government is in the fore- 
nen-tralning business, ond has been since Water Cooler 
1913. State boards of education offer 
help to employers, and if the company 
will pay half the cost of a training course 
the federal government can pay the 
other half under the Smith-Hughes Act 
Commercial training programs are of 
fered by many companies, among them 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, the National Metal Trades 
course, the National Foremen’s Institute, 
Elliott Service, the Sales Analysis Insti 
tute, and sundry services offered by the 
industrial service department of the 
Y.M.C.A., which also sponsors the Na- 
tional Council of Foremen’s Clubs. 
“Labor trouble” still is the touchiest 
subject which foremen’s meetings face, 
and the majority of such conclaves steer 
well away from any controversial debates 
about it. They prefer to stick to such 
matters as plant safety, production prob- 
lems, and new products and methods, 
One service, that offered by the na- ) 
tional hea seg ant a peor 4 / Sensational new low cost models 
digs into jabor relations probiems In each , 
lik Se seo bs Gao al Vis nenciens whe a famous ogee A ; 
mechanism operate for as tie 


management sometimes adds to the in- 
as 2 cents a day! 


struction course for supervisors, through 

an arrangement whereby the company 

@ Employees feel better and work better when a cool, 

the individual or club pays the balance. refreshing drink of water is always available. Act now 

s to increase efficiency and comfort by equipping your 

office or offices with one or more Frigidaire Water 

Coolers. Ideally suited to the needs of small offices 

° is a new low cost model powered by the famous 

Auto Labor Rivals Frigidaire Meter-Miser mechanism. Only l5c a day 

. , buys this sensational model ... as little as 2e a day 

Martin gets A.F.L, charter; . ; operates it. Attractive design . .. compactly built . . . 

ready to tangle with C.LO. as available for either bottled water or city pressure 

Briggs strike ends. connection. Get full information now. See “ Water 

Coolers” section of your Classified Telephone Direc- 

Tue AmerRICAN FEDERATION oF LABor tory for location of your nearest Frigidaire Dealer. 

and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- . Or write: Frigidaire Commercial Division, General 
ad = wee Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 

tions were ready to carry their war into 

Detroit this week, and business men in 

that area were wondering if the post- 


poned peace parleys between the two la- 
bor federations would be resumed in time WATER 
to prevent hand-to-hand scrapping in the COOLERS 


tomotive plants. 


rhe C.I.0. section of the United Auto- 
ecuon oO 1€ nite u Made Only By General Motors 


bile Workers had concluded its strike 


pays part of the subscription cost and 





Frigidaire Water Cooler Models for All Types of 
Offices, Stores and Factories 
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against Briggs Mfg. Co., winning a re- 
newal of its contract there but losing 
prestige all around because the workers 
were pulled off the job for two weeks 
to gain an agreement which could have 
been had through arbitration of griev- 
ances while the old contract continued in 
force. Generally, Detroit felt that the 
strike was ill-timed and poorly con- 
ducted, and that the sole gain to C.1.0. 
was made through its ability to show its 
numerical strength. 

Helping speed this week’s agreement 
was Homer Martin’s announcement that 
his part of U.A.W. had voted to accept 
his recommendations, and that conse- 
quently it had “now become .a part of 
the A.F.L.” And this announcement, long 
expected, was the last bit of stage-setting 
needed as a prelude to big trouble. 

Meanwhile, Detroit management con- 
tinued to be harassed by demands for the 
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6sUTe _¢ *9 . present 
Hiring Hall” Strike oresiden 
Unions tie up Maritime ‘he 
Commission ship in Seattle. Port- ‘on 
land dispute is settled. ‘onths, 
A MINOR SHOWDOWN arrived this week » wish 
between Pacific Coast  ship-and-dock ind, lo 
unions and the U. S. Maritime Commis- ay = 
derabl 






sion, over the commission’s policy of 
hiring seamen through employment 
offices of its own, rather than through 
union hiring halls. For the moment, the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific (A.F.L.) 
and the Maritime Federation of the 









Clos 











Pacific (C.1.0.) held the upper hand. agrees 

They had tied up the Coldbrook, first ing un 

ship put into service by the commission’s 

new Northwest-Orient line, with a tight Not 0} 

picket-line in Seattle. Coming up from ase ar 
ountry 






the Panama Canal was the commission’s 









































































































































“union shop,” and in several places stood second freighter, for which a like fate romise 
ready to discuss it openly and fairly with | Was waiting in the northern port. this wee 
the unions if the workers would take The Coldbrook’s unlicensed personnel agreed t 
piecework instead of day-work. The were paid off, and the licensed men (who District 
union leaders, however, seemed rather never have been hired through the halls) serious 
apathetic to such talk. stayed on board. While the pickets legality 
The ¢ 

ar i \utomo 

“The World of Tomorrow the Ret 

The U. S. Maritime Commission’ AFL. 

ve »- &. sfaritime OMMIUSSLO vii 

built with the Tools of Today’”’ new freighter service to the Ori ae 

ea Shia Cie Mak: Selene Cee. SA. Cee... is stalled in Seattle by the unior aie 
TOMORROW'S BUILDINGS: Fifty of them were speeded to oe Ee ee ee ee ene ~ 

completion with a thousand self-feeding Bostitch Hammers Gone ol iin Sailors Union) ik sal "ae 

... tacking building paper and insulation . . . driving home oil “the ee Ceteeh a Cuesta ~ ions 
a staple with every rapid one-hand blow. (Ask for folder, ae : ait E we _ aid: “*" 

“CLICK! TACK!") waterfront strike unless the commissi al 

came to terms. But observers believed state la 
TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS: Automobiles . . . now stitched that this was mostly a move for pr ontract 
with Bostitch Steel Stitchers . . . saving yearly up to ten sure through public impatience, and ployee ° 

times the equipment cost ... many other products, too . . . that the disturbance would be confined r rem 

where steel is fastened to steel or other materials. (Send entirely to the Maritime Commission's ganizati 

for sample “STITCHING THROUGH STEEL.”) steamship operations. r 

TOMORROW'S METHODS: Stapling filled shipping con- at _ 

tainers entirely from outside . ks a iiiaiaele ysie Peso Back to Work in Portland It we 

proof seal . . . with new double-grip Bostitch Autoclench Meanwhile, general labor conditions ould se 

(Write for “BOSTITCH IN THE SHIPPING ROOM.”) on the Pacific waterfronts tended to iron ng con 
TOMORROW'S PROFITS: Siinching steel or carding fragile | ‘Demscives out amicably, and indications lage 
bottles . .. making mattresses for the bed of the Mississippi rows that the wragg 4 «" scttln emed : 
or packaging delicate orchids . . . Bostitch turns fastening | disputes ae pe a “o rnd — rn 
problems of today into profits for tomorrow. (Write for Portland late last er’ s over ( ~¢ — i 
information or send samples for suggestions.) William Luckenbach, in which the \ me ; St 
front Employers Association closed t! mporta 
pit port for several days, alleging violation stimate 
ee EASY TO BUY... Renta! | Of contracts by the International Long math of 

East TO GROW or budget plans shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Unio! as Tes 
Le nay —“ (C.1.0.), and which had seen the uni labor re 
: served with an injunction under Oregot lective | 
% hazy anti-picketing law, ended in arbi- the em] 

j et 0 s TI TC iat tration. Wayne Morse, the arbitrator, —they 

found that the longshoremena’s union was he cou 
. wer oe Giesivee vee ca. in the wrong in quitting the ship witho Ww Coil 
\Y EAST TO GET . . . 300 spe ; - using the established machinery | ourt. B 
aus cities, 39 forvign settling disputes, and that the employer: Loser 
Countries oo _— EAST TO S8NT...18 reesarch were wrong in closing the port befor state Si 
geste. engineers fit Bostitch to arbitration had a chance to work. So {utomo 

i all went back to work. started 
As far as employers are concerned, t! They vy 
In Canada. coastwide contracts between their ass: Farmer: 
eye nee ciation and the longshoremen’s unio Californ 
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an be renewed next Sept. 30 in their 
oresent form. Last week F. P. Foisie, 
president of the employers’ group, wrote 
Harry Bridges of the union told 
im that the shipowners would consider 
the contracts in force for another 12 
wonths, unless the union gave notice of 
July 31. 


war 


and 


, wish for a change prior to 
(nd, looking back on waterfront 
ys, that was an indication of a con- 
siderable desire for peace. 


Closed Shop Appeal 


California Supreme Court 
agrees to review decision outlaw- 
ing union agreement. 


Nor onty IN Ca irornia, where the 
ase arose, but in other sections of the 
ountry students of law were 
promised settlement of a tough problem 
this week. The ¢ 
reed to review a decision by that state’s 
Dis trict Court of Appeals, under which 
serious doubt had 
legality of closed-shop contracts 

The case in point involves the Howard 
{utomobile Co. in San Francisco 
he Retail Automobile Salesmen’s Union 
A.F.L.), which picketed the company 

an attempt to force unionization 
BW—Apr15°3 39,p24 After an 
rought against the union by 32 
en, the District Court 
ent which has confused everyone, em- 


labor 


‘alifornia Supreme Court 


been cast on the 


and 


action 
sales- 
issued a state- 
lover or employee, who is connected 
ith exclus ive labor contracts. The court 
said: “The stated policy declared in the 
state labor code renders unlawful every 
ontract between an employer and em- 
ployee wherein the latter agrees to join 
labor or- 


r remain a member of any 


: : a 
ganization. 


Want Policy Cleared Up 


It was murder, as far as the unions 
ould see, and it pointed toward unend- 
ng confusion for many employers. The 
San Francisco Employers’ Council joined 
vith the Retail Union in 
appealing for state Supreme Court clari- 
fication. In asking for a final ruling, the 
mployers’ group that “the 
mportance of this case cannot be over- 
estimated” and added that, as an after- 
math of the lower court’s ruling, “there 
has resulted the utmost 
labor relations and in negotiation of col- 
ctive bargaining agreements.” Not that 


Salesmen’s 


dec ‘la rec 1 


confusion, on 


the employers disagreed with the ruling | 


they made it plain in their brief that 
he council’s understanding of the state 
coincided with that of the appeals 
rt. But they wanted it to be certified. 
Losers in this week’s ruling by the 
te Supreme Court were the Howard 
tomobile Co. and the 32 salesmen who 
arted the action against the union. 
they were joined by the Associated 
‘armers of California and six northern 
ifornia dairy companies, in declaring 
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New Hi-Gloss Ink Peps up 


Knox Gelatine Package 

A new hi-gloss carton ink recently de- 
veloped by Sutherland Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and the International 
Printing Ink Company gives an exciting 
lustre to paperboard packages. It has a 
strong appeal for old established manu- 
facturers who want to retain long-ac- 
cepted design identity, but who wish a 


their 


pearance for 


fresher, 
packages. 

The Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co., 
Johnstown, N. Y., for instance, re- 
cently chose Sutherland's hi-gloss ink 
printing for individual and display car 
tons. Knox's familiar package design 
has been recognized by mother and 
daughter for more than two generations. 
Thus, a fifty-year old design remains 
unchanged, but takes on a new brilliance 
that makes Knox cartons surprisingly 
outstanding on grocers’ heen. And 
the gelatine manufacturers report that 
the new cartons run through their pack 
aging machinery faster,“more smoothly 
than before. 

Knox's new package development 
ties in very appropriately with that or- 
ganization’s recent announcement of 
new uses for the product itself. Research 
proved that Knox Gelatine taken with 
water or fruit juice increases endurance, 
lessens fatigue, is valuable for special 
diets and treatments. 


brighter ap 


Grade A Tomatoes 
Sell Better 


A large national food chain organization 
has found it most satisfactory to mer- 
chandise grade A tomatoes in transparent 
window packages. Carefully selected and 
ripened tomatoes are placed in attrac- 
tively printed cartons " packed as one 
pound units. 

Tomatoes, uniform in size, receive 
needed protection from the perils of 
handling. Moreover, the carton vetig 
the consumer with a handy package for 
keeping tomatoes in the refrigerator. 


Sutherland Paper Company has special 
machinery for this glued 
collapsed style of box for packaging 
tomatoes. The carton is shipped flat 


producing 


filled. It fea 


uires no gluing 


easily set-up and easily 
tures a diagonal fold, re« 
or interlocking 


Modern Dress for 
Meat Loaves 


For a manufacturer and 
lunch meats and prov 

id Paper 
types of 

Peter 
plants in 
diana 
nomical packages for delivering meat 
Sutherland 


distributor ol 


1¢on isions, Suther 
} as developed two 
effective meat loaf pa kage 

Eckrich and Sons In 
three Michigan and f 


iV 
styles of eco 


Company 


cities needca tw 


loaves in wholesale units 
created attractive 
fold-over flaps at 
gular loaves and a wrap 
for semi-globular 
tons have proved highly suc 
cause they give loaves necessary ventila 
tion, prevent 

Formerly, 
in printed transparent 
wrappers. Now, pa king ts 
twice as rapidly as before Retailers find 
loaves are better protected, easier to 
handle in their new cartons. 


sleeve carton with 
the ends for rectan 
around carton 
loaves. The new car 


essful be 


from molding 

merchandised 
film 

nearly 


spoilage 
loaves were 
1 
cellulose 
done 


The Eckrich Company bakes “home 
made” loaves in Sutherland’s Bake-A- 
Pie paper | plates. The consumer receives 
the comeilt of an extra measure of sani 
tation,—the producer is relieved of 
scraping and washing messy tins. 


Complete Control Counts 
When a carton manufacturer has com 
plete control over every detail of pro 
duction, starting from paperboard raw 
materials, it is in a me to keep 
quality at a high standard. That is the 
explanation of the exceptional packag 
ing service offered by Sutherlan Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Advert 
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WANTED—PRODUCT 


For Manufacture or Sale 
Manufacturer of flat-weave floor coverings Is 
seeking suitable product for manufacture or sale 
during last six months every year. Has 
cient production during first half of year 
would like to secure merchandise for manufac- 
ture or sale during last half of year 

BO0.°77, Business Week 

620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml. 

















BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL | 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 

PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/o¢ per share 

COMMON STOCK 

45¢ per share 








Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1939 


E. A. BaiLey 
Treasurer 
































COPPER .- 


pilel.4 3 


in 4 Lee 


economy to offer you. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF 


that a hearing by the higher court “would 
serve no useful purpose,” and that the 
effect of the state labor code “is not to 
forbid closed shop contracts, but to pre- 
vent instruments of 
ercion.” 

In a way, the unions themselves were 


their use as co- 


responsible for the troublesome problem, 
because of their insistence years ago that 
the state labor code include provisions 
against “yellow dog” contracts by which 
employers could force employees to sign 
pledges against joining unions. The yel- 
low-dog provisions turned around and 
bit the unions, in the Howard case, as 
the court obviously held the opinion that 
they prevented not only employers, but 
labor from compelling 
workers to sign up on agreements. 


organizations, 
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THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY + Warren, Ohio 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Ship Strikers Return 


Last WEEK-END, after nine days on the 
beach, 560 unlicensed personnel in the 
engine and deck departments of the 


LECTRO COATED §& 


BRASS - BRONZE AND TIN Mf 


MAKE FINISHED PRODUCTS FROM ELECTRO COATED STRIP STEEL 


@ Electro coated Thomastrip is cutting costs for many manufacturers. 
Through our special rolling and plating processes, Nickel, Brass, 
Copper and other electro coatings can be supplied economically and will 
not crack or peel during forming operations. The exceptional quality 
of the coatings frequently eliminates further finishing operations. 


Thomas processes achieve quality coatings for many requirements and 
solve the problem of finish by obtaining the desired quality at the least 
cost. Let us discuss your requirements and see if we have a definite 
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Eastern Steamship Lines voted 
margin of six votes) to go back t 
ships without wage increases. Inf 
observers feel that the fact that th: 
pany continued firm in its 
that it could not afford increases 
June3’39,p41), the 
narily profitable Memorial Day 
end, the to 
vinced themselves that the compa: 
not bluffing. The strike for high 
threw 550 unsympathetic stewar 


cont 


even during 


caused men becom: 


of work and caused the company 
off about 2,000 office and other 
workers for a day and a half. 


40,000 Years 


Reat “Forty-pPLussers” got a 1 
Cleveland last week, when 130 loca! 
joined the Chamber of Commerce 

ting on a big dinner for a thousar 
Each of the 1,000 
women invited was a veteran of 40 


ployees. met! 
or more in active service; more tha 
of them and 
medal. Biggest delegation of 40-yea 
ployees came from New York C 
Railroad, had 103 on the 
and the oldest man in point of s 
was a veteran with 61 years on the 


came, each recei 


which 


Incidentally, a good number of en 
ers present were themselves membx 
the 40-plus club. 


Time Will Tell 


Arter THE Nationat Lasor Reta 
Board softens its rules to permit em; 
ers to petition for employee elections, 


of 


terested observers will get an answer t 


The question: “W 
make much difference?” And the ans 
judging by New York State’s exper 
is that it won’t. Complete figures for t 
first 18 months’ experience under 
state’s “Little Wagner Act,” whicl 
lows such employer initiative, show t 
a total of 2,081 representation petit 
were to Of tl 
employers filed 61, and the rest « 


a big question. 


brought the board. 
from unions. More important thar 
lack of interest on the employer’s } 
however, is the fact that no matter 
brings the petition, the result is n 


the same. If a union wins the elect 


} 


it demands a written contract. If it los 


it keeps on organizing and files ano! 


petition later, 


“No Union” Gains 
AN 


most recent report of employee ele« 
by NLRB—of the latest 35 elections 
went non-union. Later reports will 


UNUSUAL TREND is indicated in t 


; 


to be awaited to see if this represe: 
valid index or is too small a sample. O 
results were: C.1.O. entered 23 con! 
won 13; A.F.L. entered 21, won 12; | 
pendents entered 3, won none. Th« 
luctance of A.F.L. and C.LO. to tie 
each other again was emphasized, 

much as they entered the same tests « 
eight times. In these, each won 3, and 


union” took the other 2. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





New Financing Picks Up 


Heavy investment 


demand speeds bankers’ 


arrangements for sale of large bond issues. Stock and 


commodity markets continue to drag. 


Ir THE reminds you that it’s 
coming on vacation time, think for a 
moment of the boys in Wall Street. They 
ave so little to do that they might very 
well take vacations—if they could afford 
to go any place. 

In all truth, it’s no joking matter. It 
has been a rare week recently which has 


WEATHER 


seen trading volume averaging more than 
500,000 shares a day on the New York 
Stock Exchange. A lot of brokers haven't 
been taking in much more than enough 
to pay their phone bills. Junior clerks 
re being laid off or, at best, are taking 
“Scotch weeks”—a week a month off 
without pay. The problem of Wall Street 
memployment once more bids fair to 
become acute. 

That’s one phase of these dull markets, 
the restrictive effect 
on business. for 
to firm 
That senti- 
ment toward and security 
markets constructive in the 
main is to the good. But as long as trad- 
ng drags as it has recently, the 
money will stay on the 


tite aside from 


they have That prices, 
the most part, continue steady 
is, of course, encouraging. 
commodity 


remains 


smart 
sidelines. 


About the only place where there is a 
distinct sign of a pickup 
issue market. There are 
porate bond issues being offered, 


is in the new 


more new Ccor- 
ready 
for offering, or being prepared for regis- 
try with the Exchange 
Commission right now than at any 
for a long while past. 

Bond 
easily sell all the 
ties they 


Securities and 


time 


men are convinced that they can 
new, high-grade securi- 


can get their hands on. 

This week saw the marketing of three 
sizable corporate issues—818,000,000 of 
West Texas Utilities 32% first mortgage 
bonds, $10,000,000 of Houston Oil 42% 
debentures, and $7,000,000 Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore 3% first mortgage 
bonds (the latter at a price of 105 which 
returns the little more than 
23% over the life of the bonds). 

Other issues in registry or in the nego- 
tiation stage, as follows, 
of sales which can be expected in the 
near future: $135,000,000 of refunding 
bonds for es gar eon Power & Light 
Co.; $50,000,000 of § debentures for 
Socony Vacuum Oil - $25,000,000 of 
33% for Bethlehem Steel: $22.- 


investor 


give some idea 


bonds 


Voney a e Markets ~-4 


500,000 of first mortgage bonds 
and a $2,000,000 2) note for h 
& Michigan Electric Co. a 3° 
of $18,000,000 for 
for B. F. 
mortgage 
tures for Central Ilin« 
$13,000,000 of 


aana 
bank loar 
refunding } 
Goodrich: £14.750,000 of first 
bonds and £3.000.000 of debe 

is Electric & Gas. 
and 60.000 
shares of 54% preferred for New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Shortly to 
rare 
Aircraft manufactur 
of which are 


LIT pers ‘ 


and bonds 


appear are a couple ofl 
stock 


ng companies, 


those birds, common Issues 
most 
swamped with business, 
market re 
and these 
group. Avia 
stockholders 
to 650.793 shares 
and Northrop Air 


craft proposes sale of 400.000 shares of 


its class A stock 


frequently have been in the 


cently to raise new capital, 


issues fall in that industrial 
tion Corp. plans to offer 
the right to subscribe 


of its common stock, 


Van Sweringen Move 


Young and associates make 
new tactical effort to control rail- 
road empire. 


\NOTHER being 


made by 


TACTICAL! 
Robert R 
ciates to reassert the c« 
hold 
Sweringen railroad empire. 
5% bonds of 1944 and the 5s 
Alleghany Corp. (top 
asked to 
changes in the indent 
The 


wsited as collateral for the 
] 


NIOVE Is 
Young 
ntrol which they 
Van 
Holders of 
of 1949 of 


company } 


now 
and asso 


over the old 


theoretically 


holding 


are being approve certain 


res of these bonds 


cash ak 


bonds to be 


changes wou d allow 


withdrawn and used to purchase out 
open market. The 


} he 
mugnt 


Js of 1944 ar 


standing bonds in the 


bonds can be below the par 


value—the ound 78¢ on the 
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THE MONEY TRIANGLE 


Exchange Rates in Per Cent of 1929 Gold Parities 
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dollar, and the 5s of 1949 around 68c. 

In its simplest terms, the cash would 
buy more bonds at 68¢ and 78¢ than 
the same cash will now collateralize at 
100¢. That, in turn, would have the ef- 
fect of making the pledged securities 
represent a larger percentage of the re- 
maining bonds than is now the case. 
If collateral behind the bonds could 
thereby be raised to more than 150% 
of the par amount of the issues, the 
trustees would relinquish the pledged 
collateral and Alleghany could vote the 
securities, 

That would restore to Young control 
of the valuable Chesapeake & Ohio 
(control which passed to trustees for 
the bond issues when collateral value 
fell below 150% of the bonds’ face 
value) and the other “Van” roads. But 
there’s a catch in it. 

Alleghany needs cash to carry out the 
plan. For one day—on March 9—the 
collateral behind the 5s of 1944 ex- 
ceeded the required 150% by $413,395. 
A test case resulted. Trustees for the 
junior bond issues think this money 
should come to them because the bonds 
they represent are not covered 150%. 
They sued to prevent the $413,395 from 
being given to Alleghany to use for cor- 
porate purposes. Whether Alleghany can 
carry out its plan if it doesn’t receive 
the cash remains to be seen. 
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Cash for Members 


Ir REQUIRES no painstaking study to dis- 
cover that brokers are deep in red ink 
during these days of 350,000-and 400,- 
000-share trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange (it reputedly takes be- 
tweeen 750,000 and 1,000,000 shares a 
day for them to break even). It’s no 


secret that members trade a little for 
themselves in an effort to make ends 
meet. But, after July 1, they won't be 
allowed to do any trading on margin. 
When Big Board officials launched 
roundtable conferences with the new 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
chairman, Jerome Frank, this week, it 
was hoped the rule could be modified. 
But it was no go. If members want to 
speculate, they must do it on a 100% 
cash basis. It wasn’t so long ago that the 
SEC terminated the “free ride” or “day- 
light” trading whereby members closed 
out transactions before they were 
cleared, thereby avoiding the necessity 
of putting up any margin whatever. So 
times get tougher and tougher around 


Broad and Wall! 
No Quarter for Bears 


Tue New York Stock Excuance for 
years has published monthly reports on 
the short interest (the total number of 
shares short at the end of the month, 
not total short selling during the 
month). Several months ago it began 
to report at the end of the month the 
short interest in individual stocks in 
which the bears seemed most interested. 
Now the SEC has started to make 
weekly reports—including short sales 
by exchange members for their own ac- 
count. Also, the SEC is reporting daily 
on short selling by means of the odd-lot 
market. It’s only a brief step to daily 
reports on al! short dealings—and there 
still are many who will recommend label- 
ing each short sale right on the ticker 
tape so everybody will know, minute by 
minute, what the bears are doing. 


Fewer Tires Shipped 


BusINESS OF THE TIRE manufacturers in 
April didn’t quite maintain the high 
March rate but continued far ahead of 
the comparable period in 1938. Ship- 
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ments of pneumatic casings, the Ry ber 
Manufacturers Association reports, |r 
4,356,000 units in April, exceeded 
twice in the last 20 months. Auton 
manufacturers took only 1,529,01 
April, against 1,747,000 in March. | 
ever, replacement tire sales to cd 
rose to 2,736,000, against 2,719.0) 
March. April replacement tire sales 

in fact, the best since last Septe: 
Exports slackened to 90,792 tires, a; 
116,206 for the previous month. 


Coffee Record 

Because AmMerIcaANs are drinking 
coffee, this will be a banner year in « 
consumption. Already, disappea 
figures for the first 11 months of the 
year (July through May) almost « 
those for the entire previous crop » 
And when June’s record becomes kn 

it is expected to better the previous 

ner year, 1935-36, when 13,161,544 
were consumed in this country. In a 
tion, Brazil, the world’s biggest coffee 
producer, is regaining her lost export 
market since she shut down the <« 
umbrella of crop destruction held over 
the heads of competing countries (BIV— 
Nov6’37 p56) . In the last 11 months, sh. 
exported 184,000 bags more coffee than 
she did in the previous full year. And 
indications are that she will surpass her 
1933-34 record, which but for 1930-31 
(when we swapped 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for 1,500,000 bags of coffee) , was 
the best ever. 


Naval Stores 

To PREVENT market prices of naval stores 
(turpentine and rosin) from. slipping 
further, the Commodity Credit Corp 
has suspended sales of its loan stocks to 
dealers. Formerly, under a contract, the 
dealers were required to purchase 50 
of their requirements from the govern- 
ment lending agency. But poor demand 
pushed market prices below loan values 
Hence the Commodity Credit will not 
resume selling until the market can once 
again right itself. 


Dealers to Register 

Ever since THE DEMISE of the Blue 
Eagle nullified their old fair-trade asso 
ciation, over-the-counter dealers have 
been trying to set up a new group for 
self-regulation under the watchful eye 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. For some time there have been 
few points of disagreement (BW—<Apr 
1'39,p22). Now, at last, it seems to be 
in the bag. The SEC has given way on 
two vital points—the fees to be charged 
and the matter of paid personnel. So 
governors of the Investment Bankers 
Conference this week voted to register 
under the Maloney Act (the amend- 
ment to the securities law which per 
mits self-governing associations). Name 
will be changed to National Associatio 
of Securities Dealers. Membership of 
local associations all over the coun'r) 
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this national body will be sought 
marks the realization of a _ fond 
am for B. Howell Frank 
nner, Nevil Ford, John Starkweather, 
{ many more of the LBA 
to mention H. H. Egly 
job with Dillon, Read 


stment bankers, to join the 


Griswold, 


boys 
who left 
& Co., In 
SEC 


charge of over-the-counter matters 


and 


take 


Propping the Pound 


EFFORTS to money 


ENGLAND'S prevent 


from flowing abroad for investment in 


foreign securities recently have been the 


st intensive witnessed since devalua 
tion of the 
1931. Desirous of om 
York Stock Exchange firms’ 
London got to 
Thev notified the 
itish that 
no longer distribute lists quoting dollar 
American 
do find it 
their 


itumn of 


New 


representa 


pound in the a 


operating, 


tives doing business in 


gether the other day 
b fiscal authorities they will 


securities and commenting on 
issues. Moreover, when they 


necessary to communicate’ with 
clients, the letter will bear the notation 
that “the 


is not to he 


information presented above 
taken as an 


clients to increase their holdings of dol 


invitation t« 
lar securities.” 


Customers’ Brokers 
JusT ABOUT 
buys and sells securities is familiar with 
the the fellow, 
ploved by brokerage house. 
handles public orders. And most people 
the markets know that 
tomers’ tired of that 

(BW—Apr29 39 p4e) This week 
New York association held its first an 


EVERYBODY who occasionall, 


customers man em 


the 


W ho 


who follow cus 


men are name 


their 
nual meeting, adopted a 
and voted to adopt the name of cus- 
tomers’ brokers. Of they're not 
brokers because they don’t collect any 
fees—their bosses do that. But the name 
they had 
representatives, seemed a bit unwieldy 


course 


been considering, registered 


Export Subsidy Costs 
the 
exports of a 


DOES IT COST govern- 


How 
ment to 


modity? So far, only one comprehen- 


MUCH 
subsidize com 
sive experiment has been tried by the 
United States—the current season's ex- 
ports of wheat. From July 1, 1938, to 
May 16, 1939, 109,000,000 bu 
shipped, and of these, about 86,500,000 
of subsidized 


were 


bu. were subsidized. Cost 
was about 25¢ per bushel, or 
about $22,000,000. This 
cording to Sec. Wallace, has been re- 
for maintaining the 
price of wheat 15¢ to 30¢ a bu. above 
the Liverpool market parity. The farm- 
ers of the United States, he figures, 
ave profited by at least $70,000,000, 
which would mean that farm 
has been boosted $3 every time the 


exports 
outlay, ac- 


sponsible Chicago 


income 


Ireasury spent $1 on the export sub- 
sidy program for wheat. The argument 
further: the 
the difference 


can be carried one step 


domestic consumer pays 


constitution, | 
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What happens when a banker 
writes—“Loan A pproved - 


Trade pic ks up 
M< re 


Then money begins to move. Industry quickens 
Sales of manufactured goods and farm produce increase 
men obtain jobs. 

Bank loans play an essential part in the nation’s prosperity. The 
banks are ready and eager to make this part even greater —to ad 
vance more credit to sound enterprises 

Bank of the Manhattan ¢ ompany has been active in this service 
throughout 139 years — making loans to individuals, to companies 


and to government. 


The Worker says: “I have a steady job” 

Bank credit makes jobs 

The borrower buys equipment. The money he pays for equip 
ment purchases is distributed in large part as wages 

This aid to employment extends back step by step through retail 
ers, wholesalers and manufacturers to producers of raw materials, 
transportation services and insurance companies 

More active turnover of working capital calls for more man 


power—thus creating steadier and increased employment. 


The Manufacturer says: “Now I can increase 
my operations” 

A loan may enable a manufacturer to replenish stocks which have 
been sold but for which cash has not been received 

The loan may permit him to install new and improved equip 
ment so that he can handle more orders. 

Loans are used also to carry accounts receivable, thus releasing 
the borrower's capital for other profitable operations 

The warehouse loan, made on a warehouse rec eipt for commodities 
or finished goods, increases capital turnover through bank credit 


* * * 


There are many ways in which a loan may help your business 


increase profits. You are invited to write or call. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
The Bank of Yesterday. 


Toda ) and Tomorrow 


Chartered 
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British Industry Near Peak 

Armament boom causes fear of labor shortage, 
and inquiries are reaching U. S. and Canada for materials. 
All Europe is asking for machinery. 


Wirn THE spor.icut on the British royal 
visit in the United States, executives 
throughout the world forgot war alarms 
this week. looked over the record of the 
last five weeks of comparative diplomatic 
calm, and found to their surprise: 

(1) That British industrial activity, 
even now far ahead of the 1929 high, 
is likely to reach a new all-time peak by 
the end of June or during the third quar- 
ter of this vear. 

(2) That British executives, aware 
that they will be face to face with an 
acute labor shortage by the end of the 
vear, are already making inquiries in 
Canada and the United States for ma- 
terials to sustain the huge armament 
program which must be pushed at a 
steadily accelerated rate. 

(3) That all Europe is asking for ma- 
chinery, in many cases on terms satis- 
factory to the exporter, despite the fact 
that executives realize the lull in tension 
is only temporary. 

(4) That Japan, through maneuvers 
in South China ports where foreigners 
have special privileges, is testing out 
their opposition before driving for a 
showdown on full Japanese control of 
the International Settlement in Shang- 
hai; and that the opposition has been 
unexpectedly strong. 

(5) That expectation of price rises in 
Europe due to a developing business 
boom is likely to spread to the great raw- 
material-producing countries, make them 
increasingly good market prospects. 

(6) That a good deal of profitable 
business is being conducted even in coun- 
tries most directly involved in the war 
scares, that this is bound to react favor- 
ably on the American market as the 
foreign boom—stemming from growing 
arms orders—gathers momentum 


Russian Policy Clear 


Moscow (Cable)—In London and Paris, 
observers see a bar to an alliance with 
Russia in the refusal of the Baltic states 
to accept a guarantee of their frontiers. 
Wishful thinkers in Rome and Berlin, 
speculating on Molotov’s speech, are 
pleased. They think they detect “in- 
surmountable obstacles” between the 
Soviet Union and the “democracies.” 


Commentators everywhere fear that be- 


hind this is the old bogey of Soviet- 
German rapprochement. 

But those who know Soviet Russia 
cannot speculate blithely on the possible 
turns and twists of the policy—not be 
cause censorship forbids—but simply 
because the outlines of Soviet foreign 
policy -are crystalline clear and con- 
sistent. The white thread _ running 
through Soviet relations with foreign 
countries has been the desire for peace 
—both economic and political. This is 
not altruism, but reflects a bare philoso- 
phy of self-preservation. 

The Kremlin is willing to extend the 
hand of friendship to any nation that de- 
sires peace. Thus Molotov’s hint that 
the Soviet is willing to improve trade 
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relations with Germany is a g 
showing Moscow will maintain jx 
economic relations with the Third ] 
if only the Fuehrer sheathes his sw 


Business Cheerful 

Loxpon (Cable)—Optimism is th 
rent mood of English business. If 
was concern over the delay in con 
of the pact with Soviet Russia, 

been quickly dispelled by the belief 
in the long run an alliance wit 
Soviets is inevitable. 

The impetus given to busines 
tivity by armament spending, and | 
continued confidence that swells as 
day passes without international 
dent, is reflected in the May unen 
ment figures, issued this week 
Ministry of Labor reports that 
were 152,112 more gainfully emp! 
this month than in April, and place 
total unemployed at 1,492,000, as « 
pared with 1,799,000 a year ago 

The text of the long-awaited Mi: 
of Supply Bill, which will be a long 
Britain <« 


quasi-war economy basis, has bee 


towards putting Great 
sued. Under it the minister may s 
priority and requisition output for 
ernment orders; may requisition st 
facilities; and may even fix prices 


To facilitate administration with 


law, the Federation of British Indust 
has appointed a special committee to 





Mexico Pays 


Last week Mexico's Foreign Minis- 
ter General Eduardo Hay (right), 
handed over to U. S. Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels a check for $1,000,- 
000—Mezxico’s initial payment for 
the settlement of claims on Ameri- 
expropriated 


can-owned property 


since 1927 in Mexico’s agrarian pro- 


an Old Debt 


Wide W 
gram. Annual payments of $10 


000 will be made until the total cla 


(more than $10,000,000) is met. I 
week, too, negotiations were ag 
under way in Mexico between D 
ald Richberg and Mezxican auth 
ties for settlement of the controvwe 


over expropriation of U.S. oil la 
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as a liaison with the government. Com- | 
lance will be kept on as voluntary a 
basis as possible; compulsion will be 
ed only in an emergency against a 
ossible recalcitrant minority. 


Main Canadian Laws 
Orrawa (Business Week 
{part from the bill ratifying the United 
States-Canada trade pact, the outstand- 
ng measures passed by Parliament in 


Bureau) — 


the session just ended were those to aid 
Canadian agriculture, and the bill to 
set up a central mortgage bank to facili- 
tate debt adjustment. 
The agricultural 
continuance of the 
wheat price, but at the rate of 70¢ No. 
1 Northern, Fort William, instead of 
80¢ as for the present-year crop. Another 
measure provides a bonus of up to $400 


program included 


guaranteed initial 


for farmers with crop failures. 

The most contentious legislation of 
the session was the bill to 
state-controlled central mortgage bank. 
Supervised by Graham Towers, gover- 
nor of the Bank of Canada, it will help 
mortgage and loan write 
down mortgage indebtedness. Mortgages 
up to $7,000 may be adjusted on the 
basis of 80% of appraised 
value, with interest limited to 5%. The 
government has provided $50,000,000 to 
share the loss from write-downs with 
private institutions on a 50-50 basis. 


create a 


companies 


present 


Canadian Arms Pickup 
Despite continuing Bren 

inquiry and new restrictive laws, 

armament orders pile up. 


Montreat (Business Week Bureau) — 
Despite the hampering effect on further 
armament awards, from the seemingly 
interminable investigations into the Bren 
machine gun contract placed with the 
John Inglis Co. of Toronto, Canada’s new 
armament industry is on a much firmer 
basis than six months ago. 

Indicative of the more established out- 
look, at least for airplane production, is 
the decision of Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
subsidiary of Aluminum, Ltd., to con- 
struct a $2,000,000 plant in Ontario, 
which will be engaged almost entirely in 
producing aluminum parts for airplanes. 
A year ago, the company planned to con- 
struct only an addition to its Toronto 
fabricating plant. 

Canadian Car & Foundry is now em- 
ploying some 600 men on airplane work. 
Six months ago only 185 men were em- 
ployed on airplanes. Since then, in addi- 
tion to the bomber order for the British 
government, to be shared by six Cana- 

an companies, Canadian Car has re- 
ceived a separate order from the British 
government for 40 Hawker Hurricane | 
first line fighter planes, lighter but 
swifter than the big bombers. Also the 
company this past winter has built 11 | 
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Lena, the loan shark, 
quits cold— 


LEN \ was as honest a girl as ever told 
her right age—and had a lovely disposi- 
tion, even on Mondays. But after the 
office manager put Lena in charge of the 
stamp box, she developed dithers. 

There was Harry, who air-mailed a 
letter to his girl every day, and borrowed 
9¢ in postage every other day. The sales- 
men got casual loans of twos and threes 
from Lena. Joe, the office boy, addicted 
to clipping coupons and sending stamps, 
often owed Lena plenty. Then the week 
before Christmas, the president's secre- 
tary requisitioned 298 threes for the 
boss’s Christmas cards . . . The first of 
the vear found Lena behind $31.19—and 
behind the eight ball with the office 
manager. 


So the girl got grim and started in to 
collect her stamp loans. She gathered 
more alibis than Johnstown in the 
Preakness. She even braced the President, 
who applauded her conscientiousness but 
was out of small change at the time. 
Collecting became a crusade with her. 
And the payoff came when Joe called her 
“Lena, the loan shark?’ Lena broke down 


. But the 
office manager smoothed things over with 


in tears and threw up her job . . 


(a)amoratorium,and (b)aPostage Meter 

Lena just loves the Postage Meter 
Nobody 
because there aren't any. An attempt to 
pass out a personal letter on company 


borrows stamps any more-— 


postage now gets a raspberry frappe. The 
Company gets the postage it pays for, 
and only pays for the postage it gets. 
There is no reason why your office 
should limp along without the Pitney- 
Bowes Meter. It does away with old 
fashioned sticky stamps, prints postage, 
postmark and an advertising slogan me 
chanically, positively and rapidly. It 
saves mailing time, cuts postage costs 
It never runs out of postage denomina 
tions. It seals envelopes as it prints post 
age. Metered postage can’t be borrowed, 
sold or traded. If anv bold, bad burglar 
ever cracked your Postage Meter, he 
would get nothing but a little healthful 
exercise. You just with a 
Pitney-Bowes Meter, and you can save 
There are models for every 


can’t lose 


postage! 
office, large or small. Get ademonstration 
in your own office on your own mail— 
just call the nearest office of The Postage 
Meter Co. 


. a . 

FREE to business mail users—the POSTAGI 
COMPUTER. Pocket size, easy to use, invaluable 
Shows instantly postage cos's all classes of mail, parce 
post all zones up to @4 Ibs.; with digest of importar 
postal information. Write on your business letterhead. 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1422 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY ecreacs i) BOWES 





Branches in principal cities... . Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co.,Ltd. —™ 
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Grumman 2-seater fighter airplanes, com- 
plete with British-made engines, and five 
more are ready for installation of engines. 

A complete airplane, the “Gregor,” 
which Canadian Car engineers have de- 
veloped, is now being tested by the Can- 
adian government. This company also has 
developed and is producing a small, pow- 
erful aircraft engine—the first to be made 
entirely in Canada—of 200 h.p. radial, 
7-cylinder aircooled type, suitable for 
training and private airplane purposes, 

The $10,000,000 British government 
order for Handley-Page bombers of the 
Hampden type, which was arranged late 
last year as an “experimental” order, is 
being handled through a central com- 
pany, which will assemble parts manu- 
factured by six airplane producing com- 
panies. The six companies, now about 
ready to get into production, were to 
contribute a total of $1,000,000 to the 
central company, with the banks advane- 
ing an additional $250,000. 


Gun Probe Holds Up Orders 


Orders for shell parts, guns of various 
types, and armaments and munitions 
business, other than airplanes, have been 
held up by the Canadian government in- 
guiry into the Bren gun contract, and the 
political squabbles that have ensued, and 
which already have resulted in new leg- 
islation on future Canadian government 
contracts that may have a hampering 
effect. The Bren gun contract has been 
investigated by a government commis- 
sion, investigated by a Parliament com- 
mittee, and when the Parliament inquiry 
seemed ended, the deputy minister of de- 
fense issued a verbal blast, denouncing 
his critics as traitors, and thus assuring 
continuance of the inquiry during the 
next session of Parliament. 

The new legislation, put forth by the 
government as its defense against criti- 
cism, provides that on non-competitive 
contracts awarded by the Canadian gov- 
ernment maximum profit will be limited 
to 5% of the capital employed in per- 
formance of the contract. Unless the gov- 
ernment dodges the provisions of this 
new legislation, by going through a form 
of asking for competitive bids where spe- 
cifications must be kept secret, Canadian 
industrial companies say orders for spe- 
cial equipment, where secrecy must be 
maintained, will have to be placed by the 
Canadian government with United States 
or other outside firms. The new Canadian 
legislation, however, does not apply to 
orders placed by the British government. 


How Arms Outlay Is Distributed 


Much of the Canadian 
business, some of which was to supple- 
ment British orders, has been held up. 
The vote for this coming year, by the 
Canadian Parliament, was $63,500,000, a 
record peace-time total. Some of the new 
Canadian government armament money 
will be for munitions, to be manufactured 
Engineering works contem- 


government 


in Canada. 











plated will cost $4,000,000, mostly going 
to Canadian companies. Some $12,000,- 
000 is to be spent, mostly in Canada, for 
new airplanes, and another $2,000,000 for 
training planes. The Canadian motor in- 
dustry will get between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. Of the $7,000,000 to be spent 
on capital account, mostly for coastal de- 
fense (including anti-aircraft guns) , pos- 
sibly half will be spent in Canada, with 
the balance (such as for anti-aircraft 
guns) outside, principally in the United 
States. The coastal defense expenditures 
will exceed $4,000,000. 


Pan-America Sales Up 


Germany passes peak, at 
which it had barely half the 
volume held by U.S. 


Tuovcu Unirep States executives are 
still eyeing German and Italian sales 
methods in Latin America closely, the 
bogey of “unbeatable” German compe- 
tition south of the Rio Grande has be- 
gun to fade. 

There are more United States business 
men in South America this year than 
for a long time, and they are finding a 
lot of business which they hadn’t dis- 
covered before, or which they are get- 
ting now because Europe is too busy at 
home to handle promptly. What’s more, 
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they are finding that our radio prog 
are generally better liked 
more numerous, and the United St 
is still a popular customer. Ever 
Mexico, where the oil controversy is 
yet settled, trade is picking up 


and 


spring. 
Preliminary statistics indicate 
German trade with Latin Am: 


reached a post-war peak in 1938, t! 
even then Germany had barely hal! 
volume of trade held by the U 
States chart). Official Ge 
trade returns show a drop of more 


{see 


27% in exports to the 20 Latin A: 
can countries during the first two mx 
of 1939 when compared with last 

while United States exports de: 
only 19%. Since March, United S! 
shipments pushed ahead of 
year. 


have 


U. S. Becomes Better Customer 


What encourages Latin Americar 
that sales to the United States this ) 
are running well ahead of last \ 
which means that as the year progr 
they are going to have more dollars to 
spend for automobiles and radios, ; 
their facto 
Argentina alone boosted its exports 
the United States nearly $6,000,000 
the first three months of 1939, duc 
the better demand for wool, hides, sk 


modern machines for 


and linseed. 
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LATIN AMERICA’S BIGGEST SUPPLIERS 


Trend of Imports from Three Major Suppliers 
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Five years ago when alarmists raised the United States still sells Latin 


a cry that Japan was running away 
with the Latin 
Business Week charted the course 


American market, 
of Latin-American imports, proved 
that rumors were exaggerated. More 
recently, Germany has been the 
bogey man, but despite the fact that 
the Reich made_ spectacular 
gains in a few markets like Brazil, 


has 





America more than one-third of all 
its imports, which is more than all 
the three 
many, Italy, and Japan—suppl 
But it is significant that Germany 
has supplanted Britain in second 
place, and that almost all of G: 

many’s gains in every market have 


totalitarian states—G: 


been at the expense of the British. 
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1. SOCIAL CONTROL 
OF BUSINESS 


men's apparel store 
interested in their 
fundamentals and 
ing and shows how 
tising with promotion 
problems $3.00 


mahapgers 
problems 
mechanics of 
to coordinate 
and other 


Covers 


3. SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Faunce and 
methods of 








Ky Frances 
Nichols. Here are 


$4.00 


4. PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
FOR 
BUSINESS 

Wright. 


and ex- 
pioneers 


Ihy Milton 
The views 
periences of 


in facing the prob- 
lem of public rela 
tions have been 
combed for the facts 
here presented in 
concise, usable form 
Shows how to “tell 
the public” in over a 
dozen different media 
S3.00 
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5 SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
e McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
4 330 W. 42nd St.. NW. Y. C. 
se Send me the books encircled below for 10 days’ 
® examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay 
$ for the books, plus few cents postage, or return 
e them postpaid (Postage paid on orders accom 
e panied by remittance.) 
. 
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: 1 2 3 a 
. 
. 
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Books sent on ‘ap preval in U. 8. ‘& Canada only) 


iy J. M. Clerk, Columbia University. A 
complete revision of this standard text 
on social control of business, discussing 
thoroughly the “New Deal” school of 
economic regulation and its application 
in America, $5.00 
2. SELLING MEN'S 
APPAREL THROUGH 
ADVERTISING 
iy M. M. Lebensburger A practical 
manual of advertising methods for retail 


and others 


the 


advertis 
adver 
store 








Frederick 
procedure 


which the employer would like to lay out 
for his secretary, if he had time, together 
with hints which he might well give for 
her improvement Interprets in the large 
and in detail, what the employer expects 
his secretary to do, to know, to be 
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THE TRADING POST 





Overbuilt? 

BACK A FEW WEEKS I quoted an Illinois 
building materials dealer who complained 
that FHA had attracted so many incom- 
vetent, shoestring speculative builders 
into the field that the business had be- 
come poison for the material dealers. 

Now a Brooklyn (N. Y.) man thinks 

building itself is being overdone. 
Here’s what he says: 

‘During the boom, painters, plumbers, 
arpenters, and speculators became shoe- 
string builders. Mortgage investment 
ompanies and banks vied with each 
other to furnish funds. Today the funds 
are liberally furnished by the FHA, but 
sometimes not in deserving cases. We all 
know what happened to the boom. 

“The boom situation is present today 
only with a more serious and dangerous 
aspect. The need for construction is abso- 
lutely not necessary, there being thou- 
sands and thousands of unsold homes on 
the market. With the slum 
clearance and other government building 
schemes now going on, the round-the- 


Ss -called 


orner prosperity will stay there, and 
me of these days it will be something 
more for the taxpayer to figure on.” 

Can it be that Brooklyn really is over- 
built ? 


Add New Economics 

CLAssIFIeD AD in New York daily: 
“Economist: American Gentile, non-ec- 

clesiastical. Pragmatic ethics in true eco- 

nomics. Lectures, $250. Conferences, $50 

hour. True Economics.” 


Moral Suasion 


THE NEXT TIME you get an earful from 
Brothers Ickes, Minton, et al. about the 
censorship and control of the press, it 
may be worth while to recall that efforts 
to command a favorable press are not 
confined to any particular class or group. 
Politicians and governmental office-hold- 
ers themselves are not above putting on 
the heat whenever they think they have 
a chance. 

And now comes the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, which voted at its 
recent Cleveland convention to bar 
Cleveland from the running when it se- 
lects a city for its 1943 conclave. This 
action makes good the trainmen’s threat 
to stop meeting in Cleveland unless news- 
papers ceased printing reports of conven- 
tion activities other than those officially 
released by the trainmen’s president, Mr. 
Whitney. 

It’s a desirable convention for the 
city’s business men: the delegates are in 
town for three weeks. So the city’s con- 
vention bureau naturally wants to land 
the convention. But if it expects to get it, 


it must see that the Cleveland newspa- 
pers print about the convention only 
what Mr. Whitney wants printed. This, 
no doubt, will be broadcast by Messrs. 
Ickes, Minton, et al., as another effort 
to gag or censor the press 

Or will it? 


Discretion 


An Ont0 INDUSTRIAL executive poses this 
problem: 

“It is extremely difficult to get a group 
of business men together and keep them 
lined up on a definite program, because, 
naturally, as a result of their varied ex- 
periences, they all have a different opin- 
ion as to what the problems are and how 
they should be solved. * * * It is for 
that reason that they have been unable 
to present their case either to the political 
groups, labor, or the general public. They 
are handicapped also in that they are 
directly responsible to all the other groups 
and are involved to the extent that they 
are not free to express their individual 
opinions without affecting one of the 
other parties who might be in opposi- 
tion.” 

The latter part of that statement cites 
a real problem, no less so because it so 
often is glossed over or ignored. In these 


tense times many a business man will | 


take in private a position on some con- 
troversial matter that he would studi- 
ously avoid in public. 
Frequently we hear about the 
of the industrialist and of the danger of 
his using it for unsocial ends. But we are 
seldom reminded of the responsibilities 


‘pow er” 


that go with the administraton of prop- | 


erty—especally the property of others. 
As the custodian of large interests, the 
executive must be ever mindful of the 
effect his words and acts may have on 
customers, bankers, politicans, officials, 
competitors, labor, the press, the general 
public, and perhaps others. 

He must keep his eyes eternally cocked 
in a half dozen directions at once. That is 
one reason why business men are so re- 
luctant to stick out their necks on mat- 
ters of public controversy. Whatever may 
be their individual views and however 
willing they may be to assume personal 
responsibility for their views, many of 
them feel that they have no right to 
speak out if, in so doing, they may prej- 
udice the important interests entrusted 
to them. 

My own mail and personal contacts 
with business men the country over are 
ample evidence of this. Perhaps this page 
can provide an outlet for some of those 
who, for one reason or another, would 
like to lay their ideas on the chopping 
block without laying their business necks 
along with them. W.T.C. 











Does your Diesel Muffler 


Waste Fuel? 


@ Excessive Diesel fuel costs are often caused 
by peak back pressures set up in the muffler. 
You can prevent such fuel waste and yet 
quiet exhaust noise by using Burgess Snub- 
bers. They are built on an entirely new prin- 
ciple of eliminating line surges which are the 
cause of noise and peak back pressures 
Being a non-tuned unit, the Burgess Snub- 
ber can be installed on any engine. Its loca- 
tion in the exhaust system is not critical. 
Write, Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic Div., 
Dept. B, 500 W. Huron St., Chicago. 


Prevent Noise -Save Fuel with 


BURGESS 
SNUBBERS 


Manufactured under Burgess Patents 
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Savings and Small Business 


A: rue ovrset of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee’s hearings on savings and invest- 
ment, President Roosevelt, in his “Dear Joe” letter to 
Chairman O’Mahoney, suggested “that a major prob- 
lem of your committee will be to ascertain why a large 
part of our vast reservoir of money and savings have 
remained idle in stagnant pools.” As was to be 
expected, there was no final answer. 

The economists, for instance, suggested that savings 
were accumulating rapidly, but were not being invested 
in new plant and new equipment, and there were “idle 
men, idle machines and idle money” because savings 
were not being returned to consumption channels. 

Leading industrialists, such as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
and Owen D. Young, observed that big companies were 
financially self-sufficient. Hence, General Motors and 
General Electric were not in the market for new money ; 
if they needed new plant or new equipment they’ could 
manage to find the funds internally (BW—May27'39, 
pl7). 

Small business men, on the other hand, indicated 
not only willingness but also anxiety to absorb the 
country’s “oversavings”. But their representatives 
testified that they had a hard time convincing bankers 
and private capitalists that they were worthy risks 
for longer-term capital. This testimony naturally 
left an impression that all that had to be done to solve 
the country’s economic logjam was to find easy credit 
for men of small business. Indeed, A. A. Berle, in his 
proposal for capital credit banks (page 14) went so 
far as to suggest that some such program was essen- 
tial to the well-being of the nation. And perhaps it is. 


As A RESULT, there has been a new impetus’ for legis- 
lation to aid the small business men—for example, 
the Mead bill to have the RFC guarantee loans. But 
before Congress leaps, it would be wise to mull over a 
bit of TNEC testimony. T. N. B. Hicks, Jr., man- 
ager of the Wyoming Valley Industrial Development 
Fund, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was on the witness stand, 
and cited the case of a small silk-throwing company 
which would buy additional machines if it could obtain 
financing at low rates. 

Sen. O’ Mahoney asked: ‘Are you satisfied that there 
is a market for the product of this company if it were 
enabled to acquire the machinery?” 

Mr. Hicks answered: “The company already has 
the business, Senator. They are already farming it 
out under contract.” 


The Chairman: “And not doing it themselves?” 

Mr. Hicks: “They want to do it themselves. ‘T 
want to do it in our community.” 

The Chairman: “Well, if the business is being | 
formed on contract, this financing would merely m 
shifting the production from one plant to anot}er 
plant?” 

Mr. Hicks: “Yes, for all practical purposes. It 
means, on the other hand, in our particular community 
300 jobs, Senator.” 

The Chairman: “But 300 jobs in your community 
taken away from some other community.” 

There, in less than three inches of TNEC printed 
testimony, is a flash of insight into the small business 
man’s problem. It indicates first that he is willing to 
borrow to buy new machines. But it indicates also 
that his willingness to borrow does not, in and of 
itself, demonstrate a need for the new machines. 


WV om A SMALL company enlarges its plant 
capacity, it does not increase the nation’s plant 
capacity significantly. But when a big corporation 
embarks on a plant expansion program, it must con- 
sider not only whether the investment will improv 
its immediate competitive position, but also whether 
it wili unduly enlarge the total plant capacity in its 
industry. The big company, in short, is forced, by its 
size, to take the universal view—to consider whether 
future business warrants the expansion. 

Congress should be equally careful. In the zealous 
desire to put savings to work, it is possible to mistake 
the means for the end—to go in for plant expansion 
for plant expansion’s sake. Therefore, in devising a 
loans-to-small-business bill, Congress should insist that 
expansion loans be related to the nation’s capacity to 
use the new equipment. A lot of small loans, unwisely 
made, can add up to a lot of excess plant capacity and 


economic trouble. 
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